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5 To His Grace | 
| HENRY Doxx of bocersuen, 
Farl of DIAIK EITE. ret pb 
- Fart of DoNcAsTER, Lan . 24 
N Lokp Dukx, | 


E 7 "HE Countenance and Protection 1 
by your Grace, to the improvements 
of the Manufactures and Commerce of your 
Country, have juſtly endeared you to the 
affections of all * gogd people in Scotland; 
and pointed you « out as the Patron of the 
following work, which was undertaken en- 
tirely with the view. of promoting theſe de- 
ſirable objects 
„ condeffinſitn and affability with 
which you permitted your name to be made 
uſe of upon this occaſion, I look upon as 
the higheſt Honour I could poſſibly receive, 
and affords the moſt flattering hopes, that, 
while ſuch diſtinguiſhed Perſonages as your 
| Brace, are not aſhamed to ſtand forth the 
avowed Friends of the Fabric of Scotland, 
its Manufactures and Commerce can ſcarce 
fail of ſoon arriving at a pitch of r 
and luſtre hitherto unknown. 
I have upon many ocgaſio 
edges my want of abiicies as a writer. 
| This 


wy, 


| 133 
This ſmall tract will convince your Grace 
boy much occaſion I had to do ſo; but, I 
: am afraid, will afford 5 bad apology for 
preſuming ſo far upon your known Good- 
neſs of Years, as to ſoieit you'to he ts Pa- 
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a 
> My motives for je, 4 howeres. I have o 
ready hinted at, and 'ſhall conclude this 

7 22 your Roe that I wa 
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Tux author of the benin aut has 


[ the prefent work entirely ſuperfſu- 


| A: deſire, however, to gratify the 
wiſhes of ſeveral of his beſt friends, and 
. whom he is proud te ſay, are Hkewiſe the 


beſt friends to their country, prevailed u- 
pon him te digeſt into one pamphlet, in 
the beſt manner he was capable, what he 


had upon different oecaſſons, and at re- 
mote periods, pablifhed in the news papers, 
with ſuch remarks a8 may have fince OC 


cured to him. 
An undertaking of this nature, the au- 
thor will readily acknowledge, is extreme- 


ly out of the line of life in which he was 
educated. He, conſequently, muſt la- 


bour under many diſadvantages in the pro- 


ſecution of it, which others, more aceu- 


ſtomed to literary labour, would not be lia- 


ble to. Theſe he did not fail to mention. 


to thoſe gentlemen who have honoured him 
with their friendſhip; but, as they were 


pleaſed to ſay, that his experience in trade 


| Would eee, than compentate for any 


Yo deficiencies 


KS 6ſten freely 6ffcred his ſemiments 
es the public; that fome of his readers may 


#} 
7# 
r * 


deficiencies in point of language, he fois 
adventured upon the taſk ; hoping that his 
other readers will be equally indulgent in 


this reſpect, with thoſe of his friends upon 


whoſe ſolicitations it was undertaken. : - 


Having premiſed this much, the author 

will now proceed to lay down the plan bn 

which he means to proſecute the work. 
Firſt, As it is the greateſt object for the. 


increaſe of our woollen manufacture, which 


the author has, trom his earlieſt life, thought 
the ſtaple of this country he will endeavour 


to enforce the propriety- of encreaſing the 


number of ſheep; and the neceſſity of get- 


ting a proper breed of that uſeful animal 


introduced into the country. He will next 
endeavour to point out the many advan- 
tages ſuch a conduct would be of, not only 


in redueing the price of proviſions; but 
likewiſe as being the moſt beneficial man- 
ner in which the farmer could poſſibly em- 
ploy his ground. The author, having ſpent 
the moſt part of his time in mercantile; af- 


fairs, cannot be preſumed ſo fully qualified 


to treat this part of his ſubject ſo much to 
his own ſatisfaction, or thoſe of his readers, 


as others that have in a more particular man- 


ner engaged his attention. This defect, 
however, he has been at pains to remedy, 


by very frequently converſing with many 
Judicious and knowing farmers, on the fub- 


22 of * * He has likewiſe had 


recourſe 


(u) 


* 


recourſe to ſome of the beſt authors who - 


have wrote upon it; and he flatters himſelf, 
that the obſervations he has thence been 


enabled to make, if ſeriouſly. conſidered, 
will not be unworthy the attention of thoſe 


who would wiſh to improve the breed of 
Arp in this country. 


Ihe next ſection of this work will ba di- | 


od to the Woollen Manufactory. On 
this ſubject, the author has the vanity to 
think he can ſpeak with ſome degree of 
confidence. Trade, to many different parts 
of the globe, having been his conſtant em- 
1 ment, from the earlieſt period of his 
life, and having carried it on to an extent, 
not very frequently practiſed in this coun- 


try, he has thereby been enabled to make 


ſome obſervations, on the nature of mer- 
chandiſe in general, which he thinks may 
lay claim, at leaſt, to a patient hearing. On 


: cds article he hopes to ſhew, by the moſt 


irrefragable proots, that the woollen manu- 
factory is not only the natural, but the moſt 


» 


|. beneficial ſtaple, in which the inhabitants 
of this country can poſſibly engage, and 


that every public, as well as private encou- 


0 ragement, ought to be afforded thoſe who 


ſet up manufactories, in which wool can 


5 be employed. The linen manuſactory, 


which has been long thought che ſtaple of 


this country; but to which idea the author 
| could never give his aſſent, will fall natu- 
| = A S e 


the protection and en 


riſk, but with the higheſt advantage to the 
raiſer, and the country at large, ought to 


; ( iv 1 
rally to be treated of under this head. A 
this branch has long been favoured with 


t of the 
public, it may be thought a hold tos 


in an individual, to combat {o univerſal and 
fo long received an opinion. But opinions, 


however reſpectable, muſt always give way 
to facts. From theſe the author has no 


doubt of convincing every impartial reader, 
that flax, being an exotic in this country, 
and the climate an enemy to its ever being 


brought to perfection, muſt, in every view. 
be conſidered as a moſt unnatural purſuit; 


_ while wool, which is the natural producti- 
on of the country, and which ar? we be in- 


creaſed to any extent, not. only without 


be ſtrenuouſſy proſecuted and encouraged: 
The Fiſheries ſhall occupy the next ſecti- 


on of this work. Theſe the author has long 
conſidered as an article of the higheſt con», 
ſequence, and which ought to be proſecut- 
ed with the moſt unremitting ardour. The 


Woollen Manufactory he conſiders as the 


firſt ſtaple of this country: he can have 


little doubt, that the Fiſheries deſerve the | 
ſecond place. | 


As ſo very large ſums of money a are an- 


nually ſent to London tor: Porter, and as 
it is an object worthy of the particular at- 


Femtion of every friend to his country; the 
author 


dn that 


ue 
author 1 ſome dbſervations 
Happy ſhould he be, could 


theſe have the effe& of 
his countrymen, ſo far as to diveſt them of 
the unnatural prejudices which they have 
long indulged againſt the malt liquors brew- 


ed in Scotland. I this were once to take 


place, and proper encouragement given to 
our oN countrymen, the author has little 


doubt, that the public would be equallyx 


well ſerved, ef additional hands 


employed, and much money kept at home, 
winch is now ſent to London. 


The American diſputes having unhappily 


arrived at a height to which few expected 


them, and conſequently very much attrac- 


ted the attention of the public, the author 
has allotted part of this work to offer his 


ſentiments upon that ſubject. ' The fre- 


quent intercourſe he had with that country, 
while he was concerned in trade, he hopes, 


will afford ſome apology for attempting to 


write upon a ſubject that has fo long en- 
gaged the heads and Pens of the moſt emĩ· 


nent men in the nation. If he ſhall differ 


in opinion from moſt of them, he flatters 
himſelf it will not be attributed to a deſire 
of being ſingular, but to its true motive, 
_ that of delivering the real ſentiments of his 
heart, which he has done on this, as well 


as every other ſubject on which he has of- 


| mou . This * lead 


to 


opening the eyes of 
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to ſome. obſervations: on the trade a 


on between Great Britain and her colonies, 


which ſeeins to have been little underſtood 
by the parriors on the other ſide the Tweed, 
or. 1 falle gloſſes put upon it. in order to de- 
ceive their weaker brethren. Theſe un- 
happy diſputes and heart- burnings, he is 
hopeful, will ſoon be terminated. In that 
view, therefore; he will endeavour in the 
next place, to point out a plan, by which 
that trade may be improved to the mutual 


advantage of Great Britain and her Colo- 


nies, andi in a more pech manner to N 


F ; 


Some TORO obſervations, on 5 
ſubjects, will conclude this work. The 


author has already confeſſed his inability to 


perform it as he could have wiſhed. But, 
as it is ſolely intended for the good of his 
fellow countrymen, he' is confident that 


conſideration, with the judicious part of 


mankind, will atone for a number of faults. 
As he is entirely diſintereſted himſelf, far- 
ther than the deſire he has of ſeeing the 
manufactures of his country flouriſh, he is 
{ſenſible of meeting with the contumely of 
the intereſted, againſt whom many of the 
enſuing obſervations may ſtrike, though he 
aſſures them no perſonal or il|-natured at- 


tack is intended. He is alſo ſenſible he 


ſhall be treated with deriſion by another 
claſs of 3 ng he is _ to confels, 
9 are 


5 (i 7 
are e far from being i | in poine 
of numbers. He means thoſe who cannot 
conceive how a man, who has the misfor- 
tune not to poſleſs ſo. many acres, or can 
| ſhow ſo much ready caſh as themſelves, 
ſhould have the preſumption to offer them 
an advice; or why, if he has that effron- 
tery, any attention ſhould be paid to it? 
There is ſtill another claſs, whoſe ſneers 
he lays his account with receiving, and 

-theſe are the middling, and even lower ſet 
af people; though it is the intereſt of theſe 

very people which the author has moſt at 
heart. But while he continues to enjoy the 
approbation of the real friends to his coun- 
try, no conſideration ſhall deter him from 
expoſing every thing which he is conſcious 
is contrary: to its true intereſts, and recom- 

- mending, with the utmoſt exertion of his 
Poor abilities, whatever he thinks may tend 
to its advancement. 

With theſe reſolutions he enters upon 
the preſent undertakin g and hopes from 

an impartial public a patient hearing, and 
what indulgence his want of knowledge in ; 
literary matters, and the importance of the 5 
e itſelf, may be thought to merit. 
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ANDY SQ T-Þ ON: 6. 
of the propriety of encreaſing the" number of Sheep in thi 
Country, and the neceſſity of getting a proper Breed of 


* 


that uſeful Animal introduced into it. 


1 


ö ſection of the preſent work, becauſe, if Proper attention 
is not paid to that article, however anxious the country 


preſerence to every other, yet if the manufacturer cannot 
be ſupplied with a. ſufficiency of good wool, it muſt be a 
kind of forced work ; or, at leaſt, not carried on with that 
briſkneſs and ſucceſs which it might be, were the quantity of 
wool, the produce of our own country, to be encreaſed. 

To accompliſh this is by no means either a dangerous or a 
difficult taſæ. I have been told that there may be at preſent 
rhree millions of ſheep in Scotland, and that their number 
might be encreaſed to ten millions, or even to a m KnEas 
2 number, without encroaching upon a ſingle acre of corn- 
| 22 Before the Union, we not only clothed ourſelves, but ſent 
cloth and woollen goods, to a conſiderable value, abroad; nay, 
I find, beſides, that large ſums came into the country for un- 
manufactured wool. From this it is evident, that the num- 
ber of ſheep in Scotland, before that period, muſt have been 
extremely ſuperier to what they are at preſent. And, in 


corroboration of that fact, I beg leave to mention one inſtance, 


of which” I have been crcdibly informed, viz. That, forty 


— 


HAV E choſen to make the. raiſing of Sheep the firſt 


may become to encourage their own woollen manufacture, in 


* 


years ago, there were, in Eaſt and Mid-Lothians, 20ſheep, 


for one that are in theſe counties at preſent. 


# 7 - 
- 


hat theſe are facts, I imagine no one, in the leaſt con- 
verſant with the hiſtory of his own country, will controvert. 


In hopes to be forgiven, for endeayouring to account why 
we allowed our ſheep. to diminiſh. ſo. greatly after the 


Union, I ſhall offer ſome conjectures, on the ſubject. It 


is well known, that however the Engliſh may now affect to 
deſpiſe the Scots, they courted. a union with the moſt unre- 
mitting ardour for a ſeries of years, and that it was at laſt 
brought about, more by underhand dealing, than from its 
being thought, by the bulk of this nation, of any advantage 
to it ; nay, is it not well * that by far the greateſt 
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\.*  : part of Scotland thought themſelves ſold by a 
| Loa men ? Whether, however, this union 


SS + 


few of their 
has been of 


fo much the finer wilt their woot be. Thifances of this might 


and ; 5 
be wouitains of the Andes and Peru, which ie in South 


America, and belong to Spain, are ſtill higher, being about 
15, ooo feet above the level of the ſea, - The cold is ſo in- 
_ tenſe. upon the ſummits ot theſe mountains, that it is impoſe 
ſible for either man or beaſt to breathe upon them; yet the 
ſheep fed upon theſe mountains produce full as fine wool as 
the former. They naturally, and by inſtinct, climb up as 
high as they find food and climate fit for them, and as naty« 
rally deſcend as they feel the winter ſetting in. In theſe 
high mountainous countries, the. ſame temperature may al- 
5 ways be enjoyed; for, as the ieaſon alters, the place of abode 
can alſo be altered. I ſuppoſe 8000 feet above the level of 
"the ſea is cold enough to live in, when the ſun is verticle, or 
right over head, and without ſhade: That, by delcendjng 
© 4000 feet, during the winter months, the ſame climate, as 
to heat or cold, may be enjoyed: That, by this means, the 
© ſheep are conſtantly kept in a cool region all the year round, 
"*which is what pleaſes them, and at the ſame time are plens * 
©" tifully ſupplied with good dry wholeſome food. Pe IO ; 
Inſtances nearer home might alſo be mentioned; particu- | | 
larly in Spain; but, as I intend to borrow a good deal, con - 
_ cerning the method - practiſed: in that country, of paſturing 
their ſheep, from authors who have wrote upon that ſub- 
ject, and as this will fall more naturally to be taken in, when 
treating of the manner in which ſheep ſhould be managed in 
general, I ſhall wave it at preſent. As an inſtance, hows | 
ever, that the coldeft climate in our own. country, produces | | 
ſheep with the fineſt wool, I beg leave ro mention, that I EN 
have obſerved, and often had in my poſſeſſion, ſtockings made 
from the wool of the growth of Zetland, much finer than 
any thing of that ſort of manufacture 1 ever ſaw; nor is 
there any country in which L had an opportunity of being, 
which promiſes better than our weſt Highlands, for bring» 
ing up and feeding ſheep, fo as to produce good wool, Theſe 
numerous hills afford excellent ſheep-paſture ; and, from their 
vicinity to the great weſtern ocean, the ſnow does not lie 
upon them, in the ſevereſt winters, above a few days at a 
time. It is therefore with much ſatisfaction I learn, that the 
inhabitants of that part of the country, are at preſent employ- 
ed in procuring a proper breed, and greatly augmenting 
their number of ſheep. ' | BE 
It is with equal pleaſure I obſerve a ſimilar plan of con- 
duct ſet on foot by ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen of this 
Part of the country; and, I hope, the example of ſo many 
reſpectable characters, both for knowlege and birth, will be 
followed by every gentleman and farmer in the kingdom. 
Theſe noblemen and gentlemen deſerve the higheſt praiſe, 
for the trouble and expence they have been at, in procuring 
| | A 2 | - . Proper” * 
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certainly ſtriking at the root, and laying a foundation for 


every future improvement in the Woollen Manufacture. By 

giving theſe Rams different flations, and allowing every 
gentleman and farmer to ſend their ewes to be ſerved by _ 
them, they evince to the world, that it is the good of their 
country they ſolely aim at, and likewiſe, that they themſelves 


are convinced, nothing can more effectually contribute to it, 


than an univerſal and ſteady reſolution of carrying on the 


proper Rame from Mr Chaplin of Lincolnſhire, for improving 
the breed of ſheep, beſt ſuited for our paſture. This was 


ſame practice over the whole kingdom. I long ago propoſ- 


ed ſuch a meaſure. It way, therefore, be naturally ſuppoſ- 


ed, that I feel no ſmall degree of happineſs, in finding my 


ſentiments ſupported an* confirmed by noblemen and gentle- 


men, more diſtinguiſhed by a love of their country, arid eve- 


ry mental excellency, than by their high birth, though in this 
laſt they are inferior to none in the three kingdoms. When 
this wile and ſalutary plan ſhall once become univerſal through _ 
Scotland, as I hope it ſoon will, I am conſcious the moſt ſa- 
lutary effects will reſult from it, as well to the breeder of the 


ſheep in particular, as to the country at large. 8 
To confirm this, I will beg leave to mention the caſe of 


a noble Lord, who has a breed of ſheep, partly Spaniſh, and 
partly from Dorlſetſhire, and other counties in England, which 


thrive and feed fat on his pooreſt paſture,” and none have 
died of the rot, or any other diſtemper, theſe four years paſt. 


His Lordſhip allows no tarring, and the wool produced from 


theſe ſheep ſells at 20 ſhillings per ſtone, while his neighbours 


red ſheep, His Lordſhip reckons, that each ſheep, upon an 
average, yields 8 /#6. tallow, and weighs 16 /ib per quarter 


of fine meat. Theſe ſheep manure the land they feed on, by 


tarred wool will bring no more than three ſhillings and fix- 
pence. The mutton is likewiſe much better than that of tar- | 


a very ſimple operation, and at a ſmall expence. His Lord- 


ſhip has a ſtrong netting made of about 30 yards fquare. This 
is fixed to the ground with poles, which makes a fold for 


the ſheep, where they lie during the night, and when that 


place is properly manured by their dung, &c. the fold is ea- 
ſily removed to cover another ſpot, Thus, five ſcore of 
ſheep will ſufficiently bring into good corn land; from eight 
to ten acres in the year, and ſixty acres of this coarſe ground 


will do much to feed theſe fine woolled ſheep, by laying it 


down in this manner, viz. Twenty acres turnip, twenty 


oats, ten fitches, and'ten with rye and ſmall yellow clover. 
Thele ſheep drop their lambs, which are often twins, in 


January, and the ſame ewes frequently drop twins again in 


September ; for theſe lambs his Lordſhip geis fifteen ſhillings 


a-head 
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„ I oo 1 
a-head in January, and about half that ſum, for thoſe which 
are dropt in September, Surely, ground cannot be better 
employed, or with more advantage to the proprietor, than þ 
in this manner. The plan is likewiſe ſo plain and ſimple, | 
that, I bumbly think, it ought to be adopted by all the gentle- | " ll 
men and farmers in this county. 77 | | 
As the following fact corroborates what is above mention- | h ö 

ed, and as I ani ſo far certain of its authenticity, as to be al- 
lowed to make uſe of the gentleman's name, in its ſupport, I 

could not omit here taking notice of it. Mr Chalmers, in the 
neighbourhood of Leith, who had occaſion to deal in feeding 
ſheep on the iſland of Inchkeith, bought his ſtock moſtly from 
Galla Water, which he found to anſwer very well, and gene- 
rally ſold his lambs for between five and eight ſbillings. - One 
of theſe lambs, however, being ſomehow our of order, the 
butcher would not give more for it than one ſhilling and fours 
pence. This was ſo very trifling a ſum, that Mr Chalmers 
rejected the offer, and reſolved to give the poor animal a 
chance for life, by allowing it to feed in the park along with 
his cow, In this paſture the ſheep had only remained fif- 
teen months, when it grew ſo very fat, that he was under 
the neceſſity of ſlaughtering it, when, to his great ſurpriſe, 
the beaſt was found to contain 24 lib. of tallow, and each 
quarter weigh 23 lib. of the fineſt mutton that could be eat. 
The. wool was likewiſe of ſo good a quality, that the ſkin 

brought ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence, and the perſon who 
fold it informed Mr Chalmers, that bad his wife been in health 
to have been able to make uſe of the wool tor her own fami- 
ly, he would cheerfully have given half a guinea for it Can 
any crop, in point of profit, come up to this? Surely not. 
The wool of this ſheep might, beſides, have made cloth to 
the value of five pounds ſterling, and employed a good fami- 
ly ſeveral weeks in the manufacturing of it. | 

And here I cannot help making ſome cbſervations on what 
has been advanced by a late author and ſuryeyor of Twee- 
dale. That gentleman takes upon him to ſay, that the bet- 
tering the breed of their ſheep would be a loſs to the coun» 

try. This, I own, is the {trangeit doctrine I ever heard, 
and, at the ſame time, the moſt repugnant to common ſenſe. 
How it can enter into the head of any man, that a breed of 
bad cattle is more advantageous for the country, and the pro- 
prietors, than a breed of good cattle would be, to me, at 
leaſt, is paſt conception ridiculous, and deſtroys every idea 
of improving a country. 10 5 e 
The ſame author is greatly miſtaken. as to what I ſaid | 
with regard to the ſheep in Tweedale. I never recommend- | ; 
ed large ſheep, nor ſheep from a warm climate. I took u- 


. 
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pon me, indeed, to adviſe the ſtore-ſarmers to get ſheep 
that bore better wool, than the bulk of the ſheep in that 
county do, and theſe they may have from Lammermuir, 
which this author ſays is much colder than the hills in Twee- 
dale, by frigid blaſts, and froſt rinds ; but certain I am, their 
wool, in general, is much better, and they are improving it 
every ſeaſon. The brucked faced ſheep,” ſo much raiſed in 
Tweedale, bear the worſt wool of any ſheep in Britain, and 
are by no means hardier than the white woolled, ſhort leg- 


ged ſheep, which are now raiſed in the higheſt, and coldeſt 


grounds in Scotland. This gentleman recommends clumps 
of firs, as a proper ſhelter for ſheep ;_than which, I will be 
forgiven to ſay, nothing can b= more abſurd, The drops 
which fall from trees are certain deſtruction to ſheep; nei- 


ther do they afford any food, and very little ſhelter. Ihe 


proper ſhelter for ſheep is undoubtedly whins; they bath 
afford protection and food, and our forefathers, who, it will 
be no reflection on the preſent generation to ſay, were in 


many things as wiſe as ourſelves. were ſo ſenſible of this, 


that a premium was given, by a Scots act of parliament, for 
raiſing them. They are not a native plant of this country, 
but were imported from France; and I heard a nobleman 
from the county of Fife, with whom I have the honour to 


be acquainted, ſay, that ſome of his old tenants have heard 


their grandfathers tell, that they remembered the time when 
there was not a whin in Fife - ſnire. The propagation. of 
whins has been greatly neglected in the ſheep countries, in 
the ſouth of Scotland, where they are much wanted. I 


would therefore humbly propoſe, that a little more attention 
might be paid to that article by the gentlemen. and farmers 
of the ſouth country, A moſt judicious and experienced far- 


mer, in the ſheep and black cattle way, with whom I con- 
verſed on this ſubject, recommends the propagation of whins, 
as the beſt cover and feeding for ſheep in the time of a ſtorm. 


I ſhould be done on a ſouth expoſure, with a loamy and dry 


"foil, and may be raiſed io advantage from the ſeed, which 


_ ould be ſown in March. Theſe expoſures, in different 
Places, would prevent the neceffity of houſing the ſheep at 


night, which greatly ſullies and deſtroys the wool. 
Another great prejudice to the wool of this country, is 
the unaccountable practice a number of our people have got 
into, of tarring their ſheep. I will venture to ſay, that 
nothing can more effectually tend to the deſtroying: of the 
wool, than this cuſtom does, at the ſame that it has not the 
ſmalleſt influence in preſerving the ſheep, which is the only 
reaſon that can poſſibly be aſſigned for ſtill continuing it. 
Nature, however, that great and juſt monitor, ſpeaks ö 


| „ CT JI | 
ly againſt it. Has the God of nature created any living 
thing, without at the fame time 'giving it ſuch covering as 


oy 


Is beit ſuited for its exiſtence in this World; and ſhall we, 
ite creatures, pretend to amend his ſyſtem? Depend u- 
pon it, whenever we make the attempt, we ſhall-find our - 
ſelves egregiouſly miſtaken. Do we not ſee the horſe, the 
cow, and every beaſt of the field, nay, thoſe which are 
merely d meſtic, ſuch as the dog and eat, furnied, by that 
unerring Being, with a warmer covering, during the winter 
than the ſummer months; and ſhall we ſet ourſelves up as ber- 
ter judges, by adding to the covering of the ſheep, what 
nature — ſhould be 44 I am —— 
if we do, our labour will be loſt, and our preſuming to ſtrayx 
| from the path that nature has pointed out, will only ferye 
to confirm our ignorance, Let us take a view of the moſt 
northern climates, where we, accuſtomed: to, and born in 
this country, could not exiſt. Are the wild beaſts in theſe 
regions ſupplied with any artificial covering They are not 
Do they require any ?— We have all the reaſon in the world 
to believe they do not. From whence do we receive all 
bur fine furs and beaver, but from thoſe countries; and fhall 
we then doubt, that the colder the climate is, there may 
we naturally expect the fineſt wool to be produced. 
In ſpeaking to this point, hitherto, I have deduced my 
ments from nature. To me, 1 will readily acknowledge, 
they are by far the moſt forcible; and many more might 
bave been added. I ſhall now, however, endeavour to ſhew, 
that the practice of the moſt knowing and wiſeſt in this 
country, as well as that of the greateſt breeders of ſheep in 
the world, ſtrongly coincide with the opinion I have here 
"Ed : d ; . : ' - 


* "To theſe farmers, who have been in the practice of ſmear- 
ing their ſheep with tar, it is by no means my intention to 
"adviſe a total abolition of it at onee ; as, to thoſe who have 
Already undergone that operation, it muſt, in a manner, 
have become a ſecond nature; but ſure, even in theſe, the 
quantity might be gradually diminiſhed. Inſtead of this de- 
*  ftructive practice of ſmearing the ſheep with tar, which 
greatly diminiſhes the ſoftneſs, cleanneſs, and fineneſs of the 
Wool, I would humbly recommend, upon the authority of 
a ſenſible, judicious farmer, who has had thirty years ex- 
perience in the —_— of ſheep, the rubbing them o- 
ver with the juices of broom and tobacco, boiled together 
with ſtrong urine, and mixed with ſoft ſoap. This makes 
the ſheep ſtand the winter, keeps them clean, and free from 
_  feab, vermin, and moſt other diſeaſes they are ſubject to. 
_ "The ſtenis and refaſe-of tobaoco anſwer A 
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and, if verment would give orders to boi, inſtead of burn, 
all the condemned tobacco, and let the flore farmers, have 


the juice, or ſell it to them for behoof of the poor, it would 
be a great means of reducing the price. of butter; which, as - 
mong other neceſſaries, has got up ſo high, by leſſening the 
conſumption of it; andl ſoft ſoap can be had as good in Leith as 
in any place in Europe. This gentleman likewiſe informed 
me, that ſoft ſoap, applied to any part that is affected with 
itching or ſcab, removes it ſooner than any article. with 
which the ſheep can be rubbed; and, ſurely, it is of a much 
ſofter and kinder nature than tar, and comes cheaper than 
butter. Indeed, from the materials of which it is made, 
there can be no doubt, that; it is the beſt ingredient that can 
be applied to ſheep. It has likewiſe this further advantage, 
that the ahove gentleman declares he never knew it to tail, 


when rubbed in time, on any hard, ſcabby part of the ſheep, 


but that it always removed the cauſe of the complaint. 
The noble Lord, who I have already mentioned, makes 
uſe of no tar to his ſheep, nor does he ſmear them with any 


thing inſtead of it, and yet they thrive better than thoſe of 


his neighbours, who practiſe that method, and their wool 


ſells at ſive times the price. Moſt of the gentlemen, and 


ſenſible farmers, who breed ſheep in this country, now fol- 


low ' the fame example, and I hope: the practice will 
Joon become univerſal, as it is undoubtedly ſo in: Eng · 


land, Wales, and indeed every other country who. wiſh. to 
have fine wool. I believe I may venture to ſay, that this is 


ſo much the caſe, that, if a calculation could be made of all the 


ſheep reared in the known world, it would be found, that, 
for one ſheep which is ſmeared with tar, ten thouſand receive 
no other covering than what nature has afforded; which, as 
I before obſerved, has taken particular care to fortify the 
brute creation with ſuch cloathing as beſt ſuits the different 
elimates in which they live, and even to encreaſe or dimi- 


niſn it, according” as the variations of the ſeaſon renders it 


more or leſs neceſſary... I am ſenſible the tarring of ſheep 


has long been practiſed in this country, and that it is no eaſy 
matter to aboliſh a cuſtom, which has become inveterate by 


uſe ; eſpecially amongſt the lower clafs of people. To thefe, 
however, I would obſerve, that their grandfathers as firm- 
ly believed in witch-craft, as they were convinced that 


ſheep could not live wichout 2 and many poor old 
women were burnt for being witches, 


or no other cauſe, but 
that they were more ſenſible than their neighbours. This 
inhuman practice has happily long been aboliſned; and, I 


eannot help thinking the tarring of ſheep is equally ridicu- 


; for theſe poor people can give no better reaſon for 
05 continuing 
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God, their King, and Mother County. 
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Another great deſtruction to our ſheep, is the number of 


- uſeleſs dogs kept in the country. 1 approve much of de- 


ſtroying eagles and foxes ; but I am perſuaded the encreaſe 
of dogs is of much worſe coniequence to the ſheep, than E- 


ven theſe and all other animals put together. Within theſe 


few years, the noblemen, gentle men, and farmers, in a 


circuit of a few miles round Edinburgh, have had above 300 
fine ſheep devoured, or tore to pieces, by theſe vermin. 
Some law, or tax, therefore, to ſuppreſs uſeleſs dogs, ought 
immediately to be applied for. There is ſcarce a porter, 
chairman, &c. but mult have their dogs; and, as many of 


them are not ſupplied by their owners with neceſſary food, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe they ſhould betake themſelves to the 
fields, where they fall ypon the harmleſs ſheep, which they 
deſtroy, much to the prejudice of the proprietors, as well 


as to the loſs of the county. 3 
But, it is now time to treat of the proper paſture for 
ſheep and their management; and, on this ſubje&, as I muſt 
acknowledge myſelf but little verſant, I ſhall rather offer 
the opinion of others, than give any deciflive determination 
of my own. One thing, however, ſeems admitted upon all 
hands, and which I have already taken notice of, that hill- 
paſture is the beſt for ſheep, and what they moſt delight in. 
I have likewiſe. obſerved, that this country abounds with 


ſuch paſture, We have ſome very fine corn lands; but 


theſe bear a ſmall proportion to our high grounds, which 
are fit only for the paſture of ſheep and black cattle. The 


— 


ere and farmers have improved their lands much oſ 


— 


ate years; but many have thrown away their labour, by 


endeayouring to make corn grow in a ſoil where it will ne- 


ver ripen, whereby they loſe the ute for which nature has 
deſigned it. Land that lies ole thouſand feet above the le- 


vel of the ſea, in this country, will ſeldom, if ever, bring 

corn to perfection. There are ſome particular dry ſpots, 
that may, in very warm ſeaſons, Sring the corns to fill, but 
ſuch crops are not to be depended on; while you are a- 


moſt certain of ſucceſs iu raiſing ſheep and black cattle u- 
pon theſe grounds, which I will venture to ſay, at the ſame 


time that no ſuch hazard is run, as with corn, will yield a 
more lucrative crop to the proprietor. I will beg leave to 
recommend, as to the management of ſheep, the method 

practiſed by the ſtore-farmers in the weſtern highlands. 1 


have been informed, by a gentleman who has frequently vi- 
ſited. theſe eountries, within theſe ten years, that there are 
very conſiderable tracts of country now occupied by ſheep, 
where none were formerly, and that, from ſome of e 
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hheep farms. 400 lambs have been ſent to market in one 
year, The plan of feeding and rearing ſheep in thoſe parts 
anſwers ſo well, that two of theſe ſtoremaſters have already 
purchaſed the property of what they a few years ago only 
rented. This ſucceſs has induced others to follow their ex- 
ample, and large tracts of hills, which formerly contributed 
little towards the rearing of black cattle, their only ſtock, 


are now occupied by ſheep, from which the proprietor derives 


every advantage he expected, If this ſcheme ſucceeds in a 

particular diſtrict, it will certainly anſwer in every place, 

r of ſimilar advantages, of which there are many 
u 


ndred ſquare miles in the weſt and north parts of Scotland, 
equally capable of this tranſmutation. I muſt here alſo ob- 


. ſerve, that the ſheep have greatly mended the paſture upon 


theſe weſtern hills, and no doubt do thereby much encreaſe 


their .own value, and the fineneſs of their wool. Formerly, 
thoſe hills appeared to be nothing elſe than dry ſapleſs 


heaths; they are now, however, by the manure they re- 


ceive from the dung of the ſheep, converted into a beauti- 
ful verdure, obvious at ſeveral miles diſtance, ſo that they 
can eaſily be deſtinguiſhed from thoſe hills that are not un- 

der the patture of that uſeful animal, | 
Many things are neceſſary to be attended to by the breed- 
ers of ſheep ;. but, as I do not pretend to be maſter of the 


ſubject, I will not take upon me to give directions. A few 


extracts, from authors who have wrote upon .the manner, 
in which the Spaniſh ſheep are treated, I flatter myſelf, will 
not be thought impertinent in this place. | 5 | 
Lhall therefore here beg leave to lay before my readers, 

the following extracts from a, letter wrote by a gentleman 
in Spain to Mr Peter Collinſon, F. R. Ss. - , 

«© There are two kinds of ſheep in Spain; the coarſe · wool - 


led ſheep, who remain all their lives in their native country, 


and who are houſed every night in winter; and the fine- 
woolled ſheep, who are all their lives in the open air; who 
travel every ſummer from the cool mountains of the north- 
ern parts of Spain, to feed all the winter on the ſouthern 

warm. plains of Andaluſia, Manca, and Eſtremadura. From 
-computations made with the utmoſt accuracy, it has appear» 
ed, that there are five millions of Gne-woolled ſheep in Spain; 
and that the wool and fleſh. of a flock of ten thouſand ſheep 


produced yearly about twenty-four reals a-head, which we 


will ſuppoſe to be near the value of twelve .Engliſh ſix- 
pences. Of theſe but one goes clear a head to the owner 


yearly ; three ſixpences a head go yearly to the king; and 


the other eighth goes to the expences of paſture, tithes, 
me pherda, dere tg, Hearing, 6 | 
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e Thus the annual product of the five millions of ſheep a- 
mouts to thirty-ſeven millions and a half of ſixpences, a little 
more or leſs, of which there are about three millions and a 
half for the owners, above fifteen millions enter into the 
treaſury, and {even millions and a half go to the benefit of 
the public. Hence it is the kings of Spain, call theſe flocks in 
their ordinances, the precious jewel of the crown. „ 
4 Formerly this jewel was really ſet in the crown. A ſue- 
ceſſion of many kings were lords of all the flocks. Hence 
the great number of ordinances, penal laws, privileges, and 
immunities, which iſſued forth in different reigns for the pre- 
ſervation and ſpecial government of the ſheep: Hence a roy- 
al council was formed, under the title of The council of the 
grand royal flock, which exiſts to this day, though the king 
bas not a ſingle ſheep. Various exigencies of ſtate, in dif- 
_ ferent reigns, alienated; by degrees, the whole grand flock 
from the crown, together with all its privileges, which were 
collected and publiſhed in the year 1731, under the title of 
The laws of the royal flock, a volume in large follio, of above 
zoo pages. 5 P 
e The wars and wants of Philip I.'s reign forced that king 

to ſell forty thouſand ſheep to the marquis of Iturbleta, which 
. was the laſt lock of the crowns EN: 
ce Ten thouſand ſheep compoſe a flock, which is divided into 
ten tribes. One man has the conduct of all, He muſt be 
the owner of four or five hundred ſheep, ſtrong, active, vi- 
gilant; intelligent in paſture, in the weather, and in the dif- 
eaſes of ſheep. He has abſolute dominion over fifty hepherds 
and fifty dogs, five of each to a tribe, He chuſes them, he 
chaſtiſes them, or diſcharges them at will. He is the pre- 
poſitus, or chief ſhepherd of the whole flock, You may judge 
of his importance by his ſalary: He has forty pound a-year 
and a horſe, whereas the firſt ſhepherd of à tribe has but 
ori ſhillings a-year, the ſecond thirty- four, the third twen- 
ty-five, the fourth fifteen, and a boy ten. All their allow 
ance is two pound of bread a- day each. They may keep a 
few goats and ſheep in the flock; but the wooljs for the ma- 
ſter ; they have only the lambs and the fleſh. The chief 
ſhepherd gives 'them three ſhillings in April, and three in 
October, by way of regale for the-road ; and theſe are all 
the ſweets theſe miſerable wretches enjoy. Expoſed every 
day in the year to all weathers, and every night to lie in a 
hut. Thus fare, and thus live, generally to old age, 25,000 
men, who clothe kings in ſcarlet, and biſhops in pprple; for 
that is the number computed to keep the Boo -wodled hee 5 
of Spain, with the ſame number of dogs of the large maſtif 
kind, who are allowed two potinds of bread a-plece per day. 
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L often ſaw theſe flocks in the ſummer ſheep walks of the 

kills and vales of Leo, Old Caſtile, Cuenca, and Aragon. 

I fw them in their winter plains of Manca, Eſtremadura, 


and Andalufia. I often met them in their peregrination from 
ths ik 16 the other. 1 Me ald 1 Ech abate, Gus eys is 
worth an hundred ears. I inquired, 1 öbferved, and even 
made experiments. All this was done, when I happily got 
acquainted with a good plain old friar, who had a conſummate 
knowledge of all the mechanical, low, minute circumſtances 
and economy of a flock. He told nie that he was the ſon 
of 4 ſhepherd ; that he had followed, fifteen long years, the 
tribe of ſheep his father led; tliat, at twenty-five years of 
age, he begged an old primmer ; that at thirty he could read; 
that at thiriy-ſix he had learned Latin enough to read maſs 
and the breviary ; that he was ordained by Don Juan Na- 
varre, lord Biſhop of Albatrazin, who, as it is known, even 
to a proverb, in Spain, has ordained thouſands, declaring, 
theſe forty years, in a loud voice, ““ That a prieſt is the 
i molt precious boon which a biſhop can beſtow, in the name 
ce of God, to mankind, even though he was as unlearned as 
& an apoſtle;“ that thiis ordained, he entered into the or- 
der.of St Francis ; that he had never meddled in their affairs 
theſe twenty-four years paſt, but only ſaid maſs, confeſſed, 
inſtructed, and gave an eye to about 500 wedders, who 
grazed in the neighbouring downs for the uſe of the convent ; 
that he had read the Bible, the Lives of the Saints, and the 
Lives of the Popes, with no other view in the world but to 
| find out all that was {aid about ſhepherds; that good Abel 
was the firſt ſhepherd; that all the patriarchs were ſhepherds; 
that the meek ſhepherd Moſes was choſen to deliver the peo- 
ple of God out of bondage ; that Saul, in ſeeking his father's 
flocks, found a kingdom ; that David went out from his flock 
to lay the Philiſtine giant; that 14,000 ſheep was the chief 
reward Job received for his invincible patience; that Iſidro, 
the protecting ſaint 1 was not, as it is vulgarly be- 
lieved, an hufband- man, like wicked Cain, but that he was 
really a keeper of ſheep; that the great Pope Sextus Quin- 
tus was verily and truly a ſhepherd, and not a ſwine-herd; 
that, for his part, he had forſaken his ſheep to become a 
ſhepherd of men. He had all theſe things by heart, juſt as 
he had all the minute circumſtances of the Heep he followed; 
| and this letter would have been imperfect had I not met 
© The br hing the ſhepherd does, when the flock returns 


dom the fourh. to their due downs, 3s to give them as 
much ſalt as they wi 5e very owner allows his flock of 
2 thouſand ſheep, one 


andred aroves, or 'wenty-five quin- 
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| tals of ſalt, which the flock eats in about five months. They 


eat none in their journey, nor in their winter-walk. This 
has ever been the cuſtom; and it is the true reaſon why the 
kings of Spain cannot raiſe the price of falt to the height it 
is in France ; for it would tempt #he ſhepherds to ſtint the 


ſheep, which, it is believed, would weaken their conſtituti- 


ons, and degrade the wool, The ſhepherd places fifty or 
ſixty flat ſtones at about five ſteps diſtance from each other; 


he ſtrews ſalt upon each ſtone ; he leads the flock flow- 


y throngh the ſtones, and every ſheep eats to his * 
zut then they never eat a grain of ſalt when they are feed- 
ing in lime-ſtone land, whether it be on the graſs of the 
downs, or on the little plants on the corn fields after harveſt- 


| home, The ſhepherd muſt not ſuffer them to ſtay too long 


without ſalt ; he leads them into a ſpot of argilaceous clay- 
ey Toil, and in a quarter of an hour's feeding they march 
fo the ſtones, and — the ſalt. If they meet a ſpot of 
the mixed ſoil, which often happens, they eat ſalt in pro · 


portion. Aſk the ſhepherd why the ſheep eat no ſalt in lime- 


ſtone” Toil, and but little in the mixed? Becauſe, Sir, it is 


Torn land. I know, and indeed who does not know, that 


Time abounds in ſaline matter ? But then the ſalt, which chy · 


miſts extract from it, may not be the genuine ſalt of the 


me- ſtone before calcination, for the fire may form new 


Tombinations. It may be ſea-ſalt, or at leaſt the muriatic 


acid, which' riſes in the vegitation of graſs, and ſatisfies the 
ſheep's taſte for ſalt, The latter end of July the rams are 
turned into the tribe of ewes, regulated at fix or ſeven rams 
for every hundred. When the ſhepherd judges they are 
ſerved, he collects the rams into a ſeparate tribe to feed a- 
part; But then there is another tribe of rams that feed apart 
too, and never ſerve the ewes, but which are merely for 
wool, and for the butchery ; for, though the wool and fleſh 
of wedders are finer and more delicate than thoſe of rams, 
yet the fleece of à ram weighs more than the fleece of a 
wedder, who is likewiſe ſhorter-lived than the ram: which 
compenſation is the reaſon there are ſo few tribes of wed- 


ders in the royal flock of Spain. The fleeces of three rams 
generally weigh twenty-five pounds: There muſt be the 


ool of four wedders, and that of five' ewes, to weigh 
twenty-five pounds. There is the ſame diſproportion In 
their lives, which depend upon their teeth ; for, when they 
fait, they cannot bite the graſs, and therefore are condemned 
to the knife: The ewes teeth, from their tender conſtitutions, 
and the fatigue of breeding, begin to fail after five years of 
age, the wedders after fix, and the robuſt rams not till to- 
wards eight, It is forbidden to expoſe ram's fleſh to ſale ; 
a2 e ' GENS. ö „ but 
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but the law is eluded, they cut the old rams; and as foon as - 
the inciſion is healed, they are ſold to the butchers at a low- 
er price than coarſe woolled wedders. That is the reaſon 
_ ſuch bad mutton is generally eaten in Madrid, and that Is 
the reaſon there are more rams and fewer lambs ſtones ſold 
and eaten every day in the year in Madrid, than in the reſt 
bs: . ĩð RL 0 08 Weg 0 1g 
d At the latter end of September they put on the redding 
or ocre. It is. ponderous irony earth, common in Spain. 
The ſhepherd diſſolves it in water, and daubs the ſheeps 
backs with it from the neck to the rump. It is an old cu- 
ſtom. Some ſay it mixes with the greaſe of the wool, and 
ſo becomes a varniſh impenetrable to the rain and cold; o- 
thers, that its weight keeps the wool down, fo hinders it 
from growing long and coarſe; and others, that it acts as 
an abſorbent earth, receives part of the tranſpiration, which 
would foul the wool, and make it aſperous. e 
„ The latter end of September the ſheep begin their 
march towards the low plains. Their itinery is marked out by 
immemorial cuſtom, and by ordinances; and is as well re- 
gulated as the march of "row . They feed freely in all the 
wilds and commons they paſs through; but as they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily paſs through many cultivated ſpots, the proprietors: ' 
of them are obliged, by law, to leave a paſſage open for the 
"ſheep, through vineyards, olive-yards, corn-fields, and pa- 
ſture- land common to towns ; and theſe paſſages muſt be at 
leaſt ninety yards wide, that they may not be too crowded 
in a narrow lane. Theſe paſſages are often ſo long, that the 
poor creatures march ſix or ſeven leagues a- day, to get into 
the open wilds, where the ſhepherd walks ſlow to let them 
feed at eaſe and reſt; but they never ſtop ; they have no 
day of repoſe; they march at leaſt two leagues a-day, ever 
following the ſhepherd, always feeding or ſeeking with their 
heads towards the ground, till they get to their journey's 
end, which, from the Montana, to Eſtremadura, is about 
130 leagues, which they march in leſs than forty days. The 
chief ſhepherd's firſt care is, to ſee that each tribe is conduc- 
ted to the ſame diſtrict it fed in the year before, and where 
the ſheep yeaned, which they think prevents a variation in 
the wool ; though, indeed, this requires but little care, for it 


is a notorious truth, that the ſheep would go to that very 


ſpot of their own accord. His next care was, to fix the 
toils “ where the ſheep paſs the night, leſt they ſhould ſtray, 


The foils are made of Sparte, in meſhes a foot wide, and 
the thickneſs of 4 Boos, fo that 2 few 142 of hurdles. 5 
The whole ſquare toil is light. Spurto ii a ſort o F ruſh, which 
. bears twiſting into ropes for coaſting veſſels, It ſwims ; hemp. 

inks. It is called Bols by the Engliſh ſailors. | 
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Caſtile are ſhorn in the road; where we will ſtay a little tO | „ 
ſee the apparatus of this operation, whilſt the other flocks | LES 
march to Molina Arragon. They begin to ſhear the firſt of 
May, provided the weather be fair; for if the wool were 
not quite dry, the fleeces, which are cloſe piled upon ene 

another, would ferment and rot. It is for this reaſon that 
the ſhearing houſes are ſo ſpacious. I ſaw ſome which can” 
contain, in bad weather, 20,000 ſheep, and coſt above 5000 1. 
_ ſterling : beſides, the ewes are creatures of ſuch tender con- 
ſtitutions, that, if they were expoſed immediately after 
ſhearing, to the air of a bleak night, they would all periſh. 
There are 125 ſhearmen employed to ſhear a flock of 
10,000 ſheep: a man ſhears twelve ewes a-day, and but 
eight rams. The reaſon of this difference is, not only be- 
cauſe the rams have larger bodies, ſtronger and more wool; 
but the ſhearman dare not tie their feet, as they do thoſe of 
the unreſiſting ewes. Experience taught, that the bold re- 
bellious ram would ſtruggle even to ſuffocation in captivity 
under the ſhears: they gently lay him down, they ſtroke 
his belly, they beguile him out of his fleece, A certain 
number of ſheep are led into the great ſheter-houſe, which 
is a parallelogram- of 4 or 500 feet long, and 100 wide, 
where they remain all day; as many as they judge can be 
diſpatched by the ſhearmen next day, are driven from the 
 thelter-hall into a long, narrow, low gut, which is called 
the /weating place, where they remain all night, erouded as 
cloſe together as the ſhepherd can keep them, that they 
may ſweat plentifully, which, as they fay, is to ſoften the 
wool for the ſhears, and oil their edges. They are led by 
degrees in the morning into the ſpacious ſhearing hall, which 
Joins the ſweating room. The ſhepherd carries them off 
as faſt as they are ſheared, to be marked with tar; and as 
this operation is neceſſarily performed upon one at a time, 
it gives a fair opportunity to the ſhepherds to cull out for 
the butchery all the ſheep of the flock who have outlived 
their teeth. The ſheared ſheep go to the fields to feed a 
little, if it be fine weather, and they return in the evening 
to paſs the night in the yard before the houſe, within the 
1 of the walls; but if it be cold and clondy, they go 
into the houſe. They are thus brought by degrees to bear 
the open air; and their firſt days journies from the ſhear- 
houſe to the mountains are ſhort : where we will leave 
them to conclude their annual peregrination, and go fee how 
fare the flocks of Molina Arragon, which have by this time 
t thither. But while the mule is ſaddling, a word af the 
rn wool,” | | | | YT 


| © The beer and ſhearers patched the firſt thing dons 
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ts, to weigh the whols pile of wool : the next is, to divide 

each fleece into three ſorts of wool; the back and belly give 

the ſuperfine ; the neck and ſides gives the fine; the breaſts, 

ſhoulders, and thighs, the —- Wool. A different price 

| is fixed upon three claſſes, though the general cuſtom is, to 

- ſell the whole pile together at a mean price. It is ſold af · 

ter it is waſhed, when it is to go out of the kingdom, or to 

any - conſiderable diſtance in it; for, as it never loſes leſs 

than half its weight in waſhing, and often more when the 

ſweating is violent, half the carriage is ſa ven. 

« Thirty- one leagues S. E. of Madrid, and five leagues S. 

of the ſource of the river Tagus, is the town of Molina Ar- 
ragon, capital of a lordſhip of the crown, which is twelve 
leagues wide, as many long, and almoſt in the center of 

Spain. The highlands of this little territory are covered 

with pine trees; the lowlands feed about 150,000 ſheep. 

3 | Here I learnt ſome truths which prove that the three follow- 

EC ing opinions ſhould be ranked among vulgar errors. 

M 7 x, That ſheep eat and love aromatic plants, and that the 

| fleſh of thoſe that feed on hills where ſweet herbs abound, 

MME Go ie es Er ated «ns 

a. That alt ſprings are not found in the high primative ' 
mountains, but in the low hills and plains only. x 


5 4 3. The metalic vapours deſtroy vegetation, that no rocks 


nor mountains, pregnant with rich veins of ore, are covered 
with rich vegetable ſoil. | | 


* * 


* . " 


As my duty obliged me to paſs hundreds of days at the 


"= | Platillo mine of Molina, I ſaw thouſands of ſheep feed around. 
boy tit. I obſerved that, when the; Haphery made a pauſe, and 
1 | let them feed at their will, they ſought only for tbe fine 


| - graſs, and never touched any aromatic plant; that when 
i the creeping ſerpillum was interwoven with the graſs, the 
3g ſheep induſtriouſly noſled it aſide to bite a blade, which trouble 
. made them ſoon ſeek out a pure graminous ſpot. I obſer- 
ved too, when the ſhepherd perceived a threatening cloud, 
and gave a ſignal to the dogs to collect the tribe, and then 
to. go behind it, walking apace himſelf to lead the ſheep to 
ſhelter, that, as they had no time to ſtoop, they would take 
, a- ſnap of ſtœchas roſemary, or any other ſhrub in their Way; 
| for ſheep will eat any thing when they are hungry, or when 
they walk faſt. I ſaw them greedily deyour henbane, hem- 
. £2 lock, glaucium, and other nauſeous, weeds, upon their iſſue 
. out of the ſhearing-houſe If ſheep loved aromatic plants 
1 it would be one of the greateſt r en that could befal 
the farmers of Spain. The number of bee -hivęs is incredible. 
I am almoſt aſhamed to give under my hand that I knew 
@ pariſh prieſt who had 3000 hives. The bees ſick all 
os their 


£239 :4 15 
their honey and gather all tbeir wax from the aromatic 
flowers, Which enamel and perfume two thirds of the ſheep- 
Walks. This prieſt cautiouſly ſeizes the queens in 'a ſmall 
crape fly-catch ; he clips of their wings; their majetties ſtay 


at home, He aſſured me that he never loſt a ſwarm from 


the day of this diſcovery to the day he ſaw me, which I 
think was five years. So. | 
« The ſheepherd's chief care, is not to ſuffer the ſheep to 


go out of their toils till the morning ſun has exhaled the dew 


of a white froſt, and never let them approach a rivulet or 
pond after a ſhower of hail; for if they ſhould eat the dewy - 


raſs, or drink hail-water, the whole tribe would- become 
melancholy, faſt pine away, and die, as often happened. 
Hail-water is ſo pernicieus to men in this climate, that the 

ople of Molina will not drink the river water after a vio- 
. ſhower of hail; experience taught the danger: but let 
it be ever ſo muddy, and riſe ever ſo high after rain, they 
drink it withont fear, Perhaps this may be the unheeded 


' cauſevof many endemical * epidemics of other cities. The 


ſheep of Andaluſia, who never travel, have coarſe, long, 
hairy wool, I ſaw a flock in Eſtramadura, whoſe: wool trail- 
ed on the ground. The itinerant ſheep have ſhort, ſilky, 
white wool. 'I do believe, from a few experiments, and 
long obſervation, that, if the fine-woolled ſheep ſtaid at home 
in the winter, their wool become coarſe in a few genera- 
tions. If the coarſe woolled ſheep travelled from cli- 


mate to climare, and lived in the free air, their wool would 


become fine, ſhort, and ſikky, in a few generations. 
« The fineneſs of the wool is due to the animal's paſſing its 


life in an open air of equal temperature. It is not colder in 
Andaluſia and Eſtramadura in the winter, than it is in the 


Montano or Molina in ſummer. There is little froſt in An- 
daluſia. Sometimes it ſnows in June in Molina. I felt a cold 
day upon the leaſt cloud in ſummer. Conſtant heat, or con- 
ſtant cold, with houfing, are the cauſes of coarſe, black 
and ſpeckled wool. All the animals, I know, who live in 
the open air, conſtantly keep up to the colour of their fires, 
There are the moſt beautiful brindled ſheep in the world a- 


mong the coarſe-woolled ſheep of Spain. I never ſaw one 


amongſt the fine-woolled flock. The free, but Jeſs abun- 
dant perſpiration in the open air, is ſwept away as faſt as 
it flows, whereas it is greatly increaſed by the exceſſive heat 
of numbers of ſheep, houſed all night in a narrow place. It 
fouls the wool,*makes it hairy, and changes its colour. The 


ſwine of Spain, who paſs their lives in the woods, are all 


of one colour, as the wild boars.” They have fine, ſilky 
curled. briſtles. Never did a Spaniſh hog's brifile pierce a 
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ſhoe, What a quantity of dander is daily ſecerned from the 
glands of. a ſtabled horſe : the comb and hair cloth e- 
ver in hand: How clean is the ſkin of a horſe that lives in the 
ä : TE 

Richard Twiſe, Eſq; who has lately publiſhed travels 
through Portugal and Spain, agrees with the gentleman a- 
bove quoted, and gives us the following paſſage.on that ſub. 
ject: © March 11. The road over which we travelled this day, 
| was ſomewhat hilly; we arrived at noon, at the city.of Sego- 
via, which ſtands on 2 hill, at the foot of which runs the ſmall 
river Ereſma. Segovia is walled, and is about eighty miles 
diſtant from Valladolid. Between Olmedo and this city we 
ſaw vaſt numbers of ſheep, the wool of which is accounted 
the fineſt in Spain. I made enquiry about the ſheep walks, 
and concerning the method of managing theſe animals, of 
which a very juſt account is given by the Abbe de la Porte, 
in the ſixteenth volume of his Voyageur Fraxcois, prigted 
in Paris in 1772. It is as follows; _ | 5 

« Numberleſs flocks of ſheep cover the plains of Segovia, 
and produce that excellent wool, which makes ſuch an im- 
portant branch' of the commerce of Spain. The kings were 
antiently the proprietors ofthe greateſt part of theſe flocks; they 
have been ſucceſſively alienated for ſtate exigences. Philip I. 
was obliged to ſell the laſt fourteen thouſand ſheep, which be- 
longed to the crown, to defray the expences of war. They 
are, however, ſtill the object of the government's particular 
attention: In effect, there is a conſiderable exportation of 
wool, which is uſed all over Europe, Does its ſuperiority 
depend only on 'the climate, or on a particular method of 
managing the ſheep? Thoſe that embrace the latter opini- 
on ſay, that there are in Spain two ſorts of ſheep, very dif- 
ferent in their fleece, though they appear to be of the ſame 
breed. The ſheep with coarſe fleeces remain all the year 
in the ſame place, and in the winter nights they are ſhut up 
in a fold. On the contrary, the others live always in the 
open air, and travel twice a- year. During the ſummer 
they ſtray on the mountains of Leon, of old Caſtile, of 
Cuenca, and of Arragon: They paſs the winter on the tem- 
perate plains of la Mancha, Eſtramadura, and Andaluſia. 
According to very exact calculations, there are reckoned in 
Spain, more than five millions of thoſe travelling ſheep with 
fine wool. It may eaſily be imagined how much care, in- 
telligence, and activity is requiſite from thoſe who have the 
charge of conducting thoſe vaſt flocks, - © | 

„They muſt take particular heed not to let them want 
ſalt, eſpecially after their return from the ſouth to their 
ſummer paſturages, That commodity keeps them in health, 
arid hardens their conſtitution, which contributes infinitely to 
a e e 
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the beauty of the wool. After having paſſed the winter in 
a temperate climate, they ſet out in the month of April for 
the mountains. LIE OD , = 
« The ſheep themſelves ſhow their deſire of clanging 
their place, by many unquiet motions; and that deſire is ſo 
ſtrong, that the ſhepherds muſt be very watchful to preyent, 
their eſcaping. A ne oh IT 
„ They begin to ſhear them in the month of May, either 
on the road or after their arrival. It is neceſſary to wait for 
fine weather; for if their. wool was not dry enough, the 
fleeces being piled on each gther weuld ferment and ſpoil. 
Towards the end of July, the number of rams neceſlary 
for propagation are mixed with the ſheep. Six or ſeven 
rams are ſuſſicient for a hundred ſheep : Out of a numerous 
| flock of rams, the ſtrongeſt and handſomeſt are choſen for 
that purpoſe. - There are in general very few ſheep in theſe 
travelling flocks, though their wool is finer, and their fleſh bet - 
ter than that of the rams, but the fleece of theſe is heavier, 
they live longer, and by that means their total product is 
more conſiderable. It ls eſteemed very eſſential to beſmear 
theſe animals in the month of September, from the neck ta 
the root of the tail, with a ferruginous earth mixed with 
water. It is ſaid that this unguent, mixing with the greaſe 
of the wool, becomes impenetrable to rain and to cold, and 
that it abſorbs part of the tranſpiration, which would other- 
ways render the fleece rough and coarſe. At the end of 
September the ſheep begin their march towards the lower 
\ plains. They travel one hundred and fifty leagues in forty 
days, when the time comes that the ſheep drop their lambs, 
the ſhepherds firſt ſeparates thoſe which are ſteril from thoſe 
which are fruitful ; Theſe are guided to the beſt places of 
ſhelter, and thoſe to the coldeſt parts of the diſtrict. The 
fpots which produce the beſt and moſt abundant herbs, are 
alſo alloted for the youngeſt lambs ; that, by being fortified 
with good food, they may be able to depart with the others. 
The tail is cut off within five inches of the rump to keep 
them the cleaner. It is an error to believe that the ſheep 
prefer aromatic plants to others, and that they are more be- 
neficial to them. It is the tender herbs that grow between 
thoſe plants, that afford the moſt wholeſome nouriſhment for 
them, and that gives a good taſte to their fleſh. They muſt 
never be led to feed till the ſun has diflipated the morning 
dew, and muſt not be allowed to drink immediately after a a 
hail ſtorm, becauſe that water, or wet graſs, renders them 
| melancholy, and makes them languifh and die. 
e It appears then to be certain that the ſuperiority of the 
| wool in this country is not to be attributed to the climate 
enly ; and that it depends in a great meaſure on the precau- 
; g f | : | 7 tions 
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tions above mentioned; becauſe, in the ſame climate, the 
meep of Andaluſia, which are of the ſame breed, but which 
are not taken the like care of, have their wool much coarſ- 
er. Would it be adyantageous in other countries to. allot 
Arge tracts of land for the paſturage of theſe animals; and 
would it be as much ſo to the proprietor, as if he had made 
_ thoſe lands ſerve for other purpoſes?, To theſe countries 
where lands are ſucceſſively cultivated, flocks of ſheep muſt 
be conſidered more for the uſe they are of to agriculture, - 
than for their fleeces. Dung is there much more neceſſary 
than wool. The travelling ſheep furniſh no manure when 
they wander in the mountains, ſo that they muſt be confined 
together in lands which require cultivation,” m 
Though I will not pretend to fay, how far a ſimilar con- 
duct ought to be followed by the raiſers of ſheep in this coun- 
try, with what is obſerved in Spain, as to their paſturing, 
yet I do humbly think, that ſeveral very uſeful hints may be 
gathered, by the ſenſible farmer, from a ſerious peruſal of 
the above paſſages, particularly with regard to the proper 
time of ſlaughter ing the ſheep, when nature has ſo far deprive 
ed them of teeth, as to diſable them from eating a ſufficient 
quantity of food to fatten them ; the obſervance of which, I 
am afraid, is, in general, but too little attended to. And, 
that even a trial of preſenting ſalt to them, at different ſtages - 
of their walks, as it would be an experiment attended with 
very little expence, fo, if it ſhould not anfwer every expec- 
tation conceived from it, might, at leaſt, be tried without 
fear of danger, If ſalutary conſequences were obſerved to 
ariſe from it, then the practice might be extended. At any 
rate, I could ſincerely wiſh, that ſome gentlemen, or farmers 
of public-ſpirit, would make the experiment, upon a ſmall 
part of their flock, and either continue or deſiſt from it, as 
they ſaw it attended with or without ſucceſs. _ | 
One thing material to be obſerved, however, is, that the 
Spaniards have long conſidered ſheep, and their produce, to 
be the moſt valuable jewel in the crown. The Engliſh na- 
tion, whoſe wiſdom no one will diſpute, have been of the 
ſame opinion for many ages. They have, and with great 
reaſon, preferred the cultivation of wool, to mines of gold 


. ſilver, as it employed the heads and hands of the ingeni- 


ous and induſtrious, and thereby brought a fund of wealth 
into their kingdom, which could not poſſibly be derived from 
any other ſource. Conſcious of its being the ſtaple and glory 
of England, they have ordered, that their ſupreme Judges, 
when convened together in the great council of the nation, 
mould be ſeated on wool-packs; that care ſhould be taken 
never to export any wool, till manufacturèd into cloth; that 
8 1 :þ ; 7 & #55. 8 Fa? 20s BY © 715 its none 
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Before I conclude this 01 75 which perhaps has already 


been told, that ſome gentlemen thin if the number of ſheep 
were increaſed, it would lower the price of mutton, and 


\ 


conſequently leſſen the value of their land. This opinion, 


however, I will beg leave to ſay, nn upon a 


miſtake ; for the wool alone, excluſive of the mutton, will 


be fully ſufficient to enable the tenants to pay their preſent 
rents ; and, if the mutton were reduced to half the price it 
now bears, the advantages that would thereby accrue to the 
manufacturer, and the country in general, would be im- 
menſe, It is well known, that the cheaper we can bring 
our goods to a foreign market, the more certain we are of 
getting them diſpoſed of. It is equally well known, that, 
in a country where proviſions are dear, the price of labour 
muſt be proportionally ſo, 
reduced, the other naturally, and of conſequence, falls like- 
wiſe ; ſo that I humbly conceive, at the ſame time that the 
landed gentlemen can ſuffer nothing by the increaſe of ſheep 
the manufacturer, and the country in general, cannot fail 
of receiving great benefit from it. But, ſuppoſing ſo many 
ſheep to be fed as to overſtock our own market, I can fee 


no 


far was their attention carried 79. 
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vo bad s which could ariſe from that circumſtance, 


as the overplus could be ſalted and ſent to foreign markets, 


where it would be certain of a ready ſale, The moſt 


to the king of Denmark, follows this practice. I have 


5 2 alt mutton at Copenhagen, which had been 


ought from that place, the fatteſt I ever ſaw, and I can 
fay with great truth, it proved excellent proviſion. Let us 
not, therefore, be deterred from increaſing the number of 
our ſheep, from the apprehenſion of its OR the va- 
lue of our land, or overſtocking the market. The former. 
can never happen; and, if the latter ſhould, a new branch 
of trade will thereby be eſtabliſhed, which may give em- 


ployment to an additional number of hands, and bring mo- 


ney into the country. It may likewiſe be objected to in- 


_ ereaſing the number of our ſheep, that we ſhall thereby di - 


miniſh the number of acres at preſent occupied in corn - land. 
But, to this 1 anſwer, that millions of additional ſheep may 
be raiſed, without incroaching upon a ſingle acre, capable of 
bearing corn, or rearing black cattle ; for ſheep can feed 
to advantage, where neither the one nor the other will 


© thrive, nor can any thing ſoener bring land in, capable to 
dear corn, than having it previouſly paſtured upon by ſheep, 


Some ſpeculative gentlemen, as I already obſeryed, have 
attempted to raiſe corn upon grounds, where it is almoſt 
next to an impoſſibility it could ever ripen. Had they, in- 


| ſtead thereof, ſtocked them with fine wooled ſheep, their 


returns would have been much larger, and more certain, at 


the ſame time that they were contributing their ſhare to the 


general good of the kingdom, by encrealing the quantity of 
wool, which I always thought, and ſhall now endeavour to 


_ . convince my countrymen, ought to be the ſtaple manufac- 


ture of this kingdom. 
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| HATEVER material is the natural production of any | 
VV country, we may reaſonably conclude the cultivation | 
and the manufacturing of it, into ſuch commodities as the in- | 7 | 
habitants cannot do without, and may export to foreign na- %%% 
tions with advantage, is preferable to any other materia, | #1 
which cannot boaſt of theſe advantages. | 555 | | 
It is for this reaſon that J have, from the firſt moment I 


was capable of forming any rational ideas of trade, ben W111 
firmly convinced, that my countrymen have all along been , af 11 
purſuing a phantom in the Linen Manufacture, while they | ' 


have totally diſregarded, or very much overlooked, that 
real and ſubſtantial ſource of trade, which they would have 
found in the Woollen Manufacture, and which it never can 
be too late eagerly to follow after. 1 
To combat an inveterate cuſtom, I am not inſenſible, is a 
very bold, and a very hazardous undertaking. If that cu- 
ſtom, however, from the experience of ages, ſhall have been 
found a moſt prejudicial one to the intereſts of the communi- 
ty, I have too high an opinion of the good ſenſe of my coun- f 
trymen to imagine, that the endeaveurs of an individual, to | 3 
point out the evils attending it, and the advantages which 
might be derived by adopting a different conduct, will meet 


” 


with their diſapprobation. 1 th 
In theſe hopes, and from a conſciouſneſs of the great ſupe- 
riority of the Woollen Manufacture over the Linen, ere 
equal encouragement given to both, I have adventured, up- 
on many different occaſions, to point out the advantages of 
the one, and the almoſt inſurmountable clogs and difficulties | Ce 
which are the attendants of the other. I have already ob- | | — = 
ſerved, in the former Section of this work, that this coun- 8 
try is fit, with very little foreign aid, to raiſe up a breed of 
ſheep. equal to thoſe of our neighbouring kingdom, or, per- 
haps, any other cauntry. If we ſhould ſtand in need of a * 
ſpecies of wool, than what can be produced from our own 
„VV D | ſheep, 
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ſheep, that can be eaſily attained, and ſhall be taken notice 


of in its proper place. But, perhaps, before going further, 


it may not be improper here to point out the diſadyantages 
attending the proſecution of the Linen Manufacture, to 

great an extent as we have hitherto done, as from erk 
it will more evidently appear, how far the Woollen Manu- 
ſacture muſt ſurpaſs the Linen, in every ſubſtantial and real 


advantage. 


To begin, then, with flax. This great and fundamental 
article, if the Manufacturer means to have ſuch as is, fit for 
nis purpoſe, he muſt commiſſion from ſome port in the Bal- 


tic, er from Holland. Another article which he is under the 


neceſſity of bringing from abroad, is Pearl and Pot Aſhes. 
For the ſatisfaction of thoſe, who may not be acquainted 
with mercantile affairs, I muſt beg leave to lay before them, 
the charges attending the importing a cargo of theſe articles. 
They are as follows : 


— 


: per cent. 
For a cargo of flax, ſhipped at St. Peterſburgh Rig 
or any other port in the Baltic, commiſſion 2 per 
cent. port · charges, ſhipping charges and Sound dues, . 
2 I-half per cent. 41-2 


Inſurance, at a medium, through the ſeaſon, 3 T- half 
per cent, freight to Leith 1 1-half per cent. 8 
Loſs, by dry damage, at a medium, and ſhort, uſeleſs 
flax, packed fo that it cannot be diſcovered, 5 
Sea· damage, that the under - writers are not liable to 
pay; for they don't pay under 5, 31-2 


© FLAX. Shore dues at Leith, porterage, cuſtom-houſe 
charges, I- half per cent. ware-houſe rent, and | 
weigh-houſe dues, I-4th => cent, = | 0 3-4 - 


In all, 18 3-8. 
Charges on a cargo i Pearl and Pot Aſhes. 


R per cent. 
Commiſſion 2 per cent. port-charges, Tipping, and 
Sound dues, 2 I-half per cent. 41-2 

Inſurance, at a medium, 3 x-half per cent, freight to 

Leith, 2 per cent, $12 © 
Loſs by ſea-damage, which the under-writers do not 

pay, - 1 a 8 4 
Duties, a 27 4 
1 cartage, ſhore-dues, cooperage, cuſtom- 

_ houſe fees, weigh- houſe, CC ores ore It 


In all, 40 1-4 
* wy | 


The ſame charges attend wed and wood aſhes; andy they 
are not ſo liable to damage at ſea, nor are the duties near 
ſo high as on the pot and pearl aſhes ; but it equally- affects 
the value, as they are much cheaper in price. The flax 
from Holland is not loaded with ſuch high charges and freight 
as from the Baltic; but even from Holland it will be equal 
do ſix or ſeven per cent; This is but a ſmall part of the 
trade; for the bulk of: flax uſed 1 in Scotland'1 is bee from 
the Baltic. | 


The nder on Flax fold Holland « ares 
per cent, 
Com miſion 2 per cent. en charges and port= 


* 


charges, 1 1-half per cent. | ns Co, | 


Inſurance through the ſeaſon 1 "OR me cent. freight | 


to Leith I- th per cent. I 192 


' Loſs that the under - writers do not pay, 1 1 cent. 
porterage, cartage, ſhore-dues, 1-4th per cent. 
cuſtom- houſe 25 and petty 7 fps per 
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"Proms theſe ſchemes; which Ia am certain no one will 8 is un- 


juſt in the minuteſt article, it will be obſerved, that for every 
article imported for the uſe of the Linen Manufactune, flax 
only excepted, no leſs duty than 25 per cent. of its real value, 
is paid by the importer ; and, though it may be ſaid, that, 


as no duty is paid on the flax itſelf, and, conſequently a ſuf - 


ficient encouragement is thereby afforded to the Linen Ma- 
nufacturers to carry on that branch of buſineſs, I would be 
glad to know' if thoſe whom they employ to purchaſe this 
article, furniſh them with ſuch flax as they manufacture 
themſelves? or, if, after all, they can make ſuch a profit, 


as to make the hands they employ live with any degree of 


comfort! I am Poſitive they do not: for the flax that is 
made uſe of in Sileſia is of a far ſuperior quality to any I 


ever ſaw brought to this country ; and 1 am fully perſuaded 


every other country from whence we receive that commo- 
dity, will be equally attentive to their own intereſt in not 


exporting the beſt of the commodity which they manufacture 


at home. But I am aware of the anſwer which will be 
made here. It may be ſaid, we can cultivate flax ourſelves ; 
and the Truſtees have given us every encouragement to do 
; fo. This laft propoſition I will not'deny. The Truſtees 
have indeed cartied their encouragement to- a height, which, 
we 5 D 2 CC T'hope- 
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I hope, more mature conſideration will induce them to put 
a ſtop to. They have made many of our farmers ſacrifice 
the beſt of their ground to the raiſing of flax, for the ſake of 
their premiums, which otherwiſe might bave been employed 
in corn-land, much to the advantage of themſelves, and the 
country in general; but from which, by this new and exotic 
culture, they muſt have been egregious loſers, had not the 
largeneſs of the premium indemnified them for the price of 
labour and land, though it cannot be diſputed that the laſt 
was thereby totally loſt to the community. 5 
As to our cultivating flax ourſelves, ag leaſt to any good 
ſe, I will venture to ſay, it is an attempt fraught with 
the higheſt abſurdity: This, nor any other iſland, that ever 
knew, Ireland excepted, is proper for the growth of flax, I 
will beg leave to give my reaſons for this opinion very ſhortly. 
In all idands the weather is very changeable, and the ſnow. in 
Scotland never lies a ſufficient time to keep the froſt out of the 
ground; neither is our heat in ſpring ſufficient to warm it, ſo 
as to make it fit for the reception of the ſeed z and vegeta- 
tion, of conſequence, ceaſes. I cannot better exemplify- 
this, than by informing my readers, that laſt ſummer, hav- 
ing taken a journey to the North, in order to viſit a gentle- 
man, . whoſe aſſiduity in promoting the manufactures of his 
country is well known, and whoſe memory will be yenerated 
by after ages; I ſaw, in perhaps the fineſt country in Scotland 
for the purpoſe, ſeveral fine fields plowed down, which had 
been ſown with flax, at a great labour and expence, but 
which, unhappily for the deluded farmer, yielded no crop 
Whatever. Had laſt ſpring been an intolerably cold one, 
this might have been pleaded as a reaſon for the failure; but 
every one knows, that a more promiſing and warm ſpring 
has not happened for many years paſt. | I likewiſe paid par- 
ticular attention to the flax I ſaw growing betwixt Perth 
and Aberdeen, and do fairly acknowledge I would not have . 
taken a compliment of the whole, had I been put to no other 
expence than that of being obliged to dreſs and manufacture 
it. Indeed, the thing that is called FLAax, of the growth 
of this country, does not deſerve the name, nor will be con- 
ſidered as ſuch, by any perſon who has been in a country 
where real flax grows. It is in the Eaſtern countries of Eu · 
rope where the beſt flax is produced: there the froſt never 
touched the ground ſince the creation, nor ever will; for, 
about the middle of October the ſnow falls, perbaps from 
two to three feet thick, often more. Immediately after the 
_ froſt ſets in, and freezes the ſnow ſo firm, that carriages go 
©- vyer it the whole winter, without breaking the cruſt. To- 
n wards 
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 wards.the, middle of March, the heat of the ſun diſſolves the 
 luow,.,when vegetation commences more rapidly than any 
one can, imagine. who has not ſeen it. The ground is there · 
by rendered like a hot-bed, and being ſo manured by the 
now, the flax · ſeed, and barley ſown in theſe grounds, will . 
be ready to reap in ſeven or eight weeks after ſowing. It 
often happens that no rain falls all the time the flax is grow - 
ing, neither is there any need of the ground being much 
moiſtened, as the plant covers it in ſo ſhort a time as to 
ſcreen. the earth from the great heat and drought. Nay, it 
ſometimes happens, that not a cloud is to be ſeen for many 
weeks together in theſe climates; nothing but conſtant ſun- 
thine and fine pleaſant. ſummer weather. But it would be 
in yain to expect this in lands lying in the middle of the o- 
cean; and, therefore, I would fain flatter myſelf with the 
hope, that the Board of Truſtegs, being once convinced, 
that this country is no. ways adapted for the raiſing of flax, 
would deſiſt from offering any more premiums for the cul- 
ture of that exotic, as 1 am fully perſuaded it is ſo far from 
anſwering any good pur poſe, that it has an effect entirely 
the reverſe, and tends only to make the farmer, for the ho- 
nour and regard of the premium, which, by the bye, will 
do little more than indemnify him for his labour and expence, 
neglect his ſowing ſo many acres with corn, which might 
have afforded cheap bread to our labouring poor. 
As a further argument, to ſhow. that flax is not a plant 
of this country, and ought not to be cultivated, let it. 
be; remembered, that you v cannot ſow the ſeed raiſed by 
your own growth of flax for this year, ſo as to hope for any 
crop that will pay your labourers for the next; and, if you 
continue it three years, though you change the place of the 
c&untry any where within Scotland, it will ſcarce come a- 
aboye the ground. Nay, do we not daily ſee proceſſes be- 
fore the Court of Seſſion, between the Dutch merchants and 
thoſe of our own. country, for the price of flax-ſeed furniſhed 
by the former to the latter; and is not their defence for not 
payment this, That having ſold the cargo to different farmers 
in the country, allowed the uſual credit given on ſuch occa - 
ſions, and they having laboured and ſown the ground with 
it, no crop whatever followed, for which reaſon they would 
not pay the Scots merchant the price ſtipulated ; and conle- 


1 
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ſequently, it would be extremely dane they found liable 
to the Dutch merchant for a cargo, from the ſale of which 
they never drew a. penny. I will not take upon me to ſay, . 
| how far this would be a good defence for the Scots merchant. 
The circumſtance; however, ofthe flax never re a- 
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bove the ground, undoubtedly afforded the farmer a good 
reaſon for withholding payment from the Scots merchant, 
as he not only was deprived of the crop he expected; but 
likewiſe loſt all his labour, and the uſe of his ground for 
that year. When ſuch are the uncertainties attending the 
raiſiug of flax in this country, it is ſurely high time to give 
up the practice; for the moſt ſkillful cannot promiſe. upon 
{ſeeing the ſeed, but what it is in every reſpect good and 
— wholeſome, while, at the ſame time, it may be dead, and 
_ uſeleſs to all intents and purpoſes. This was expreſsly the 
caſe in one of the proceſſes above alluded to. A proof was 
taken as to the quality of the feed, when ſhipped from Hol- 
land. People, knowing in theſe matters, gave evidence, that 
it had every appearance of good ſeed at that time. It was 
by proved to have received no damage at fea ; and ſeveral per- 
ſons, who were deemed proper jndges, gave it the higheſt 
character, aſter it came into the Scots merchant's poſſeſſion. 
There it received no prejudice; and yet not a ſingle veſtige 
of it was to be ſeen, after being put into the ground, though 
ſown. by many different farmers in the county of Moray, 
which is known to contain as rich good ground as any in 
' --  . Scotland.  *? e 4 n ene den er: 
I have been the more particular on this ſubject, as I old 
ſincerely wiſh to convince the gentlemen and farmers of the 
impropriety of taking up their valuable grounds with an ar- 
ticle ſo extremely uncertain and dangerous; and, as I am 
certain, flax, much'preferable to any which can be raiſed in 
this country, in the moſt favourable ſeaſons, and from the 
moſt luxuriant crops, may be had upon eaſier terms from 
thoſe countries where flax is a natural plant r. 
It was never my intention to diſſuade thoſe who are al- 
ready engaged in the Linen Manufacture, to give up that 
branch altogether ; but to get out of it ſſowly, and apply 
more to the Woollen. Linens, for our own conſumption, 
ought certainly to be made at home, and even ſome for our 
neighbours the Engliſh ; but theſe ſhould be of a coarſe qua- 
lity, and from foreign flax. The Scots manufacturer cannot 
make daily bread by working fine linen, and ſelling it in the 
Engliſh market; neither need we imagine to make linen 
that will bring a proper profit, by exportation to any coun- 
try abroad, or to our own plantations. 
This would be a very abſurd idea, while Germany, and 
the Eaſtern countries, continue our rivals in that branch; 
for they are, and will probably ever be, able to underſell us, 
both as to price and quality, 30 per cent. It is not then to 
be ſuppoſed, that the Americans, or Weſt Indians, , will pur- 
| . 5 > ene 
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- chaſe from us, when they can be ſupplied with German lin- 
ens, at the Dutch and Da 


niſh freeports in the Weſt Indies, 
upon much better terms. No reſtriction that can be laid on 
trade, by our laws, will prevent this; indeed, the tempta- 
tion is too great to be withſtood. I 


Experience ought to have convinced us, long before this 


time, that the Linen Manufacture, inſtead of being a luera- 
tive, was in many inſtances a loſing trade, eſpecially the 
finer ſorts of it, which we have been in uſe of ſending to the 


London and foreign markets. I dare vemure to ſay, that the 
manufacturers of fine linen, thus exported, have, upon an a- 
verage, been loſers by the trade, at the rate of 4d. per yard; 


ſo that the more hundred thouſand yards which have been 


made and ſent abroad, as the ſtaple of the country, have 
been at the loſs of an equal number of fourpences, beſides 


the price of materials paid to foreigners. - Surely ſuch a | 
trade, if it was meant to give employment to our poor, wa 


the very worſt which could poſſibly be thought of; for, 
while the maſters were loſers by the buſineſs, it was not to 
be expected they ſhould be able to afford ſuch wages to-thei 
journeymen, as to make them live with any degree of de- 
cency; but, on the contrary, it is well known, theſe poor 
people's pittance has been * ſcanty, for a number of 
years back, that it has required the moſt parſimonious œco- 
nomy to preſerve them from ſtarving altogether. 


I The Britiſh Linen Company made the trial of this branch, 


and with the beſt appearance of ſucceſs. That Company 
had the greateſt ſupport which ever was afforded to any un- 
dertaking attempted in this country. Their directors were 
compoled of gentlemen the moſt ſenſible and knowing. Their 


ſervants honeſt, and ſome of them very alert, witneſs Mr. 
W. T--d ; yet all would not do. 1 had the honour to be ac- 


quainted with ſome of the gentlemen who were in the di- 


rection ſome years ago. I have furniſhed the company with 
ſhips for ſeveral ſeaſons to bring home their flax. My poor 


opinion has often been aſked by ſome gentlemen, largely con- 
cerned in this trade. I was always uniform and explicit, 
that it could not ſupport itſelf. —The money that has gone 


ont of this country, (and it is all caſh) in my time, to pay 
flax, and flax-ſeed, to Holland and Ruſſia, is ſo immenſe, | 
that it is almoſt beyond credibility. I know, very nearly, 


the ſum tliat has been remitted, for theſe tweuty years paſt, 


ti Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and Hamburgh, for theſe articles; 


but it is ſb-yerylarge," that I do not chuſe to mention it, as 
it would Meggen be belief of the moſt 3 TI _ 
Paid for pot, weed and wood aſhes, &c. has likewile 
5115 N pearl, ws | oj been 
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7 deen far from being inconfiderable. This trade, I am 


ſuaded, has carried more money out of Scotland in my time, 
than all our foreign trade put together; for the French and 
- Spaniards take our goods in exchangefor their eommodities; 
but thoſe who ſupply us with flax, flaxſeed,” &c. take n 
thing but ready money. It is to this cauſe, therefore; that I 
muſt attribute the greatsſcarcity of caſh, and of the London 
and Dutch exchange being ſo much againſt us. As therr 
* ; have been leſs of theſe articles, however,” imported within 
11 | theſe two years paſt, the exchange has become more mo- 
| derate, which is an evident proof of my aſſertion being well 
founded. That I am equally ſo, with regard to the advan- 
| tages hat muſt attend a leſs vigorous exertion'in favours of 
| 5 the Linen, and a proper application being made to that of 
the Woollen manufacture, I ſhall endeavour to make evident 
in its proper place. ae e en ae eee 
My knowledge of what put the political ſpinning wheels 
in motion, is not of yeſterday. It was Archibald Earl of 
Iſlay, afterwards Duke of Argyle, who long held the reins 
of the political ſyſtem of this country, that gave birth to this 
| Vtopean ſcheme, and he had able and good men to mamige 
for him; but they were chained to his party, It is far from my 
intention to ſay any thing diſreſpbctful to the memory c 
that nobleman, He was undoubtedly à very great min, and 
3 FE. ; an ornament to this country; but the doctrine then Was; 
' Keep the people poor, and they will be End för could 
| a more proper device, for that purpoſe, poſſibly" de -ibught 
of, than employing them in the Linen branch. Tie t have 
| frequently taken the liberty of ö Tm gry oe i 
| 35 leading men of thoſe days, with whem 1 had the hender r 
1 being acquainted; but words or writing, ut that period, Wer 
| of no avail. The anſwer to every thing offered on fo un- 
popular a ſubject was, We inuſt not dif + the Enpliths 
| the Woollen is their great ſtaple, with which we muſt Ms 
ETOP means interfere, otherwiſe they willbe-offended, and then 
| 8 we ſhall get neither bounties nor premium. A pain 
8 doctrine this, it may be ſaid; but ſuch Was the caſe.” Some. 
| | thing more, however, was neceſſary, th make the» deluſion 
go down, The counties and burghs were ſupplied with 
| | Gere to plenty of Britiſh Linen Company 'nates,” which they were 
[ | made to believe was eqivalent to caſh, Large quantties bf 
: | flax, flax-ſeed, wheels, reels, flax ;- milla and i Ms, 
8. 5 were likewiſe poured in among them, in drder to:chrry e 
- à trade, that never did, nor ever can ſupport itſelf; if eredie, 
1 at leaſt, can be given to forty years experience. Bleachfirlds 
BY NS. were erected, and premiums given tothoſ# RN epd taite | 
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the moſt flax, &c, Provoſt ſuch-an-one, with the aſſiſlance 
of the Dean of Guild, Convener, and Deacons of Crafts, 
were appointed to have the direction of the diſtrict next to 
their reſpective burghs. Feaſts were given to theſe gentry, 
flax, &c. put into their hands. Bounties, premiums, and 
what not, were ſounded in their ears. Bleachfields were 
encouraged, though they were forbidden the uſe of lime or 
\ Pigeons dung. Something inſtead thereof behoved to be 
ſubſtitute, which would force the linen to a ſudden white» 
neſs, and, at the ſame time, be leſs expenſive than ſoap or 
any ſoft materials. Spirit of vitriol, or ſome ſuch pernicious 
materials were made ule of, in order to enable them to bleach 
cheap. One devil was made to drive ont another. Ir is 


ſoftened with the name of Ci/ of Vitriol ; and many large 


bottles are uſed by ſome bleachers, I do not fay by all of 
them; but it is ſure to extract the oils out of the yarn, and 
to burn the cloth. This has had a great effect in ruining the 


character of the linens made in this country; and many an 


honeſt houſe-wife, who makes for her own fainily uſe, ſe- 
verely feels the bad tendency of this new invented method 
of berg; cloth. Chymiſts, indeed, ſay, that it may be 
uſed in fmall quantities by ſkillful hands; ſo may poiſon and 
brandy to the human body; the operation is ſlow but ſure. 
If cloth is bleached with ſoap and aſhes, it will laſt double 
the time of that which is forced white with a ſpirit that will 
corrode iron. DO Inn pra to we op 
," Theſe, and many more which might be mentioned, are 
the diſad vantages that attend a too extenſive concern in the 
linen trade; or, in other words, making it the ſtaple of 
this country. At the ſame time, I am far from thinking, as 
I bave already hinted, that the manufacturing of linen ſhould 
be entirely laid aſide, or that ſome kinds of it may not be 
carried on much to the advantage of the manufacturer, as 
well as to the country in general. But let us not attempt to 
ſupply London, or any foreign market, with the fine white 
Linen article, as we are by no means-capable of rivalling 
other countries who deal in that branch. Encouragement 
undoubtedly ought to be given to the thin, low priced linen, 
manufactured in the counties of Fife, Perth, Angus, &c. as 
well as to that ſpecies carried on at Paiſley, &c. and te the 
linen yarn, manufactured in the connties of Aberdeen, Banff, 
_ &c. which has a ready and extenſive ſale at Nottingham, and 
other manufacturing towns in England, and has brought a 
great deal of money into the country, The Paiſley branch 
requires little flax to carry it on, and our own flax, if we 
muſt continue to raiſe it, will anſwer almoſt all the other 
Ls | pur- 


- 
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purpoſes, Theſe articles have long had. an eſtabliſhed and 
ready ſale at London and other foreign markets; and though 
they ſhould be extended, would be equally ſucceſsful. It is 
to them, therefore, that the attention of the Linen manu- 
facturer ſhould be entirely directed, and not to the fine white 
linen which nature has deprived us of the means of making 
equal to other countries, who are our avowed rivals in that 
benny ©, dh M | ; 

I have dwelt tlius long upon the article of the Linen Ma- 
nufacture, as many, for what reaſon I am at a loſs to con- 
ceive, have imagined, that I propoſed it ſhould be given up 
altogether, which was far from being my intention. So far 
was I from being an enemy to the Linen Manufacture. that 
upwards of twenty years ago, I prevailed upon one of the 
greateſt men in the country, Mr. Ofwald of Dunnikier, to 


apply to adminiſtration for having the duties on all the ma- 


terials imported for the Linen Manufacture taken off, and 
likewiſe the duties on hemp; but this application proved a- 
bortive. My great objection to it, therefore, as.this could 
not be effected, and which {till remains with me, was, that 
we were puſhing it too far, while the Woollen Manufactory 
not ſubject to any duty whatever, was totally neglected, 
which 1 have long thought ought to be the ſtaple of this 
In the former Section, I took occaſion to point out the 
many advantages which Scotland enjoyed over moſt other 
countries, with regard to her great abundance ofſheep-paſture. 
I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, that it is equally favoured 
by Providence with every other article requiſite for carrying 


on the Woollen Manufactory, and that therefore this branch 


ought to be proſecuted with vigour, and in preference to 
any other, _ 5 5 | A 
It would be needleſs to recapitulate all theſe here. I 
ſhall only mention the three capital ones. The Wool, which 
we may increale to any quantity we pleaſe ; or, if it ſhould 
not prove poſſible to improve the breed of ſheep to that de- 
gree, as to render it ſo fine as is requiſite for ſome purpoſes, 
we can commiſſion and receive ſuch from Spain, upon as eaſy 
terms as our neighbours. Firing is very much uſed in almoſt 
every article manufactured from woo}. This Scotland in 
general, a very few places excepted, is abundantly ſupplied 
with, and at an expence far below our neighbours the Eng- 
liſh. The price of labour, likewiſe, is much leſs than what 
it is in our neighbouring country. . Ee 

Theſe, did we poſſeſs no other advantages, were ſuffici- 
ent, of themſelves, to encourage us to hope for ſucceſs in the 


Woollen 
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Woollen Manufactory. But theſe, great as they are, do 
not comprehend all that we enjoy even above the Engliſh, - 
who' have carried that branch higher than any country in 
Europe. Let us then ſet about it, in good earneſt, and not 
liſten to the deluſive arguments of the narrow«minded, or 
_  felf-intereſted, who would inſinuate, that, if we interfere 
too far in the ſtaple of England, they will be offended, and 
refuſe to take thoſe articles from us, with which we have 
long been in uſe of fupplying them, This, I am' certain, 
will not be the caſe * for, however contracted the notions 
of ſuch people in this comitry may be, the Engliſh are en- 
dowed with a more liberal way of thinking, and have juſter 
ideas of trade, than to refuſe to deal with any country, be- 
cauſe that country may attempt to ſupply themſelves with 
what they formerly commiſfioned from England ; or even 
to rival them in a particular branch. But this laſt can never 
be the caſe, with regard to the Woollen manufacture of this 
country; for, I dare venture to affirm, that, if it is pro- 
perly attended to, let us manufacture as much as we poſſibly 
can, the Engliſh trade will not ſuffer in the ſmalleſt degree, 
but may even be extended; as a friendly junction of the 
United Kingdoms in the Woollen branch, could not fail of 
driving the French, Dutch, and indeed every other nation, 
entirely out of the foreign markets, which would be an ac- 
quiſition of great importance; while Ireland, by the ſame 
means, might enjoy, in a manner unrivalled, the Linen Ma- 
nufacture, which is properly her . ſtaple. This would en- 
courage the Iriſh to ſend all their wool to Britain, molt part 
of which, it is well known, is now ſmuggled to France cr 
Holland, where it is manufactured into cloth, and by which 
means, thefe nations are alone enabled to rival England abroad 
this important branch. The advantages which might thence 
accrue to Great Britain and Ireland, would be ſo numerous, 
and cannot fail of being ſo felf-evident, that it would be 
treſpaſſing on the patience of the reader here to enumerate 
them. EE, | 
Having ſaid ſo much on the Woollen Manufacture in ge- 
neral, I ſhall now proceed to point out the particular bran- 
ches which might be carried on, no leſs to the emolument of 
the private undertaker, than to the great benefit of the whole 
kingdom. . 5 
The firſt which I ſhall mention, as being the principal ar- 
ticle, is that of the Broad Clotb; the great material fer 
making of which, from 28. 6 d. to 13 8. 6 d. per yard, is the 
produce of our own country at preſent ; and, if the l;. udable 
endeavours of the noblemen and gentlemen, already taken 
err oo | | notice 
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kind is wanted, as we have people well ſkilled in ile" ied 
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This moſt beneficial and uſeful manufacture; but, upon en- 
quiry, and an inveſtigation of facts, I find nothing of that 


of that buſineſs, from ſheering the ſheep to bringing cloth of 
all dyes to market, from black to the fineſt ſcarlet, buff, and 
all colours that are done in England, and at a much leſs ex- 

pence, I even find, that the buſineſs of dying, and moſt _ 
other branches, have been carried on in England, by our 
own countrymen, many of whom are at the head of the pro- 
feſſion. In ſhort, the whole operation of this valuable ma- 
nufacture can be carried on, not only in this metropolis and 
neighbourbood, but in moſt parts of Scotland, if the noble- 


men and gentlemen afforded - their countenance and ſupport, 


by taking the goods when brought to market, 


And here it affords me a moſt ſenſible pleaſure, as it muſt 5 
every lover of his country, to obſerve a number of noblemen 


and gentlemen of the firſt eſtimation in e not 


only giving their aid, by purchaſing the manufactures of 


0 
E 


Scotland, but, upon ſome public occaſions, wearing nothing 


elſe. One would think the examples of ſuch cilfinguiſhed 


perſonages would diffuſe a general ſpirit of emulation through 
the whole kingdom, and that every individual would vie 
with his neighbour, in taking this method of promoting the 
happineis and proſperity of his country. This would indeed 
be public ſpirited : It would be real Patriotiſm ; very unlike 


that dete ſtable ſpirit, which, falſely aſſuming that name, has 
gone forth and ſpread wide and extenſive over our neigh- 


bouring kingdom, as well as the colonies, throwing every 
thing, io far as its baneful influence has reached, into anar- 
chy and confuſion. The patriotiſm, however, which 1 
would fondly hope ſhould take place in this country, is of a 
yery different nature. Inſtead of diffuſing into the minds of 
the common people a notion that government is acting tyran- 
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nically towards America, let us ſupply them with plenty of 
work, which will be much better employment for them 
than politics, with which they have no earthly concern, and 
to which I am certain they have not ſo ſtrong an attachment 
as their brethren in England. The one will afford a com- 


fortable ſubſiſtence for themſelves and families, while the 


other, at the ſame time that it cannot fail of diſtracting their 
weak underſtandings, if want of buſineſs ſhould give them 


leiſure to think of ſuch matters, muſt eventually bring them 


to rags and beggary. 5 


A fimilar commendable public ſpirit, I am happy to inform | 


my readers, has been alſo adopted by a very reſpectable bo- 
dy of our,countrymen, I mean the gentlemen and farmers 


of . Eait Lothian, - They have long obſerved, with regret, 


the decayed; ſtate of our Woollen Manufacture, which they 
juſtly conſidered as the ſtaple, particularly in their own coun- 
ty, Which is every way ſo well adapted for carrying it on. 


There indeed, it has been attempted for near a century . 


paſt ;. and though little advantage has accrued to the country 
in general, owing partly to miſmanagement, and partly to 
political cauſes, -yet individuals have been ſupported by it in 
a very decent manner The worthy gentlemen and farmers 
of that country, ſenſible of the truth of this fact, are reſolv- 
ed, that all the obſtacles, hitherto thrown in the way of the 
Woollen ManufaQture, ſhall not damp their patriotic ſpirit. 
For this purpoſe they have entered into a copartnery, and ap- 
pointed Meſſrs. Sawers and Hamilton, two gentlemen of 
knowledge and abilities in their profeſſion, to carry on the 
work. The plan of this copartnery is perhaps one. of the 
| beſt which could poſſibly be deviſed. There is ſcarce a 
ſingle head of a family in the whole county, who has it 
not in his power to become a partner, as ſubſcriptions, ſo 


low. as five pounds, are received, and intitle the ſubſcriber 


to every privilege and benefit which the higheſt can enjoy. 
At the ſame time, to prevent undue influence, and that the 
middling and lower ranks may not be overawed by the rich, 
no ſingle perſon is allowed to ſubſcribe above Tool. It is 
alſo provided, that none of the managers ſhall never interfere 


either in the politics of the county, or the burghs, very bad 


conſequences having formerly been experienced from ſuch 
conduct; as it is well known election matters are frequently 
carried on with great warmth, and create heart-burnings, 
which do not ſoon ſubſide, even among very near friends 
and. conneCtions, A company, therefore, whoſe exiſtence, 
in a great meaſure, depends upon the unanimity of the whole 
members of which it is compoſed, ſhould guard againſt every 
TY 4 poſſible 
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poſſible chance of being diſunited. It is not their intereſt, 
for the ſake of making one friend, to run the riſque of ere · 
ating a nuwber' of enemies. They ſhould rather cultivate a 


good underſtanding with every one ; and there ſurely can 


be no better method of continuing it, than to ſteer clear of 


bdeing concerned with any particular party, eſpecially in po- 


litical matters. This re ſolution, I muſt therefore, think highly 
commendable, and while it is ſtrictly obſerved, which I flat- 
ter myſelf will be the eaſe, ſolicitations from either of the 
contending,.parties will not be made, and the eompany will 
thereby enjoy the.countenarice and encouragement of both. 
This undertaking, I am perſuaded, can hardly fail of ſuc- 
eels, They are in a great meaſure able to furniſh tlie great 
article wool among themfelves. No country is better ſity. 
ated for carrying on the manufacture, having plenty of fine 
Water, and firing, in abundance, extremely cheap, They 
are a numerous, ſubſtantial body of men, and, though they 
ſhould not meet with encouragement from other quarters, 
which is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, will conſume, in cloathing 
for themſelves, their families and labourers, a quantity al- 
moſt ſufficient to give employment to all the idle hands in'the 
'eountry. Beſides theſe advantages, this manufacture will 
open a new channel of buſineſs for their ſons, whom they are 
often at a Joſs how to diſpoſe of; and, conſidering the va- 
 _riety of operations neceſſary in ſuch an undertaking, there 
is no poor perſon, from eight to ſixty ＋ of age, but may 
be uſefully. and beneficially employed in it. e ſum re- 
quired for this undertaking is only 30001, ſterling, and fo 
highly- advantageous is it thought by many capital houſes in 
England, that were ſubſcriptions to be received from that 
kingdom, the whole ſum might have been procured in a few 
weeks. Propoſals of that nature, however, were not liſtened 
to, as it is from the number of ſubſcribers, that ſucceſs is ex- 
pected, and theſe, too, reſiding in the ſame county. _ 
The author of a late publication, entitled Eight Sets of 
Queries, by a Peer of the Realm, has been pleaſed to give 
we the honour of being the projector and principal promoter 
of this ſcheme, and has likewife been fo partial to my poor 
endeavours in the ſervice of my countfy, as to beſtow many 
eompliments upon me on that account.. The teſtimony of ſo 
great and ſenſible a writer in my ſavours, I muſt own has 
afforded me much pleaſure; nor do I pretend to be fo ſelf- 
denied, as not candidly to acknowledge, that, next to the 
ſatisſaclion I receive in beholding the improvements of my 
country, the good opinion of ſuch as this Right Honourable 
author of my conduct, holds the ſecond place in my . 
$0159 . At 
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At the ſame time that I would recommend the moſt ſerious 
_ peruſal of. theſe elegant and ſenſible Queries to the inhabi+ 
tants of this country, I muſt beg leave to inform the author 
of them, that, though I did propoſe the ſcheme above taken 
notice of, at a very numerons meeting of the gentle men far- 
mers of Eaſt Lothian, yet, let it be remembered to their ho- 
nour, that they cordially, and with one voice, approved 
and adopted it; fo. ſenſible were they, that it was the moſt 
effectual method of ſerving themſelves and their country, 


that little ſolicitatien was requiſite on my part. They met 


me more than half way ; and therefore it would be preſump · 
tion in, me to take the whole credit of what they are fo juſtly 
and eminently entitled to. | Bain e aff 1 
I will readily acknowledge, that though it is with the 
higheſt pleaſure 1 obſerve ſome of the firſt nobility; and 
many gentlemen in high offices, and of great fortune, en- 
couraging and promoting the Woollen Manufacture of their 


country, yet it is not from theſe alone, great as their influ« 


ence and example undoubtedly ought to be, that I look for 
the eſtabliſhment of this great ſtaple. It is from the con- 

ſumption of the gentlemen of moderate fortunes ; from the 

farmers, traders, mechanics, and miadling fort of people, 
that l expect to ſee our manufactures flouriſh. - It was for 
this reaſon that I caſt my eyes upon the county of Eaft Lo- 
- thian, as being the moſt proper to take the lead, in a matter 
of ſuch vaſt national concern, on account of many advanta- 
ges it poſſeſſes over moſt other counties in Scotland, fer 
bringing the branch to perfection. But it was not my inten- 


tion that the affair ſhould reſt there. Many other counties, 


in a ſhort time, may be put upon a very reſpectable footing 
in this reſpect, as well as Eaſt Lothian, and I would humbly 
5 a ſimilar conduct to be followed on their part. The 


armers in Eaſt Lothian, indeed, I believe, in general, are 


more wealthy and ſubſtantial than thoſe of moſt other coun- 


ties in Scotland; it may therefore be neceſlary, perhaps, to - 
make the ſcheme upon a narrower ſcale, and not to attempt 


the manufacturing of cloths of ſo fine a quality. Suppoſe the 
ſubſcriptions in theſe counties ſhould be ſo low as fifty ſhil- 
lings, and the higheſt not to excetd fifty pounds, This 
might raiſe a fond ſufficient to ſet a manufactory a-gving, 
which would ſupply themſelves. If they afterwards ſa that 

they could extend their trade to advantage, the'capitalmight 
then be increaſed; and, I am perſuaded, there are not want - 
ing public ſpirited gentlemen in every county in Scotland, 
who would readily aſſiſt both with their purſes and ad» 
vice. - S934 Ns | 1 13 . 
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The Truſtees, of late, ha ve likewiſe given ſome abel of 
countenance to the Woollen Manufacture. But, I am ſorry to 

ſay, it is far from being ſuch as might have been expected. 
They have offered premiums, but of ſo triſſing a nature, e- 
ſpecially for the Broad Cloth, that few people, I doubt, will 
be tempted thereby to become competitors. It would have 
been much better had they advertiſed ſome premiums to the 


merchant or manufacturer who ſhould export the greateſt 


quantity of Woollen cloth, and to the nobleman, gentleman, 
or farmer, who ſhould brin the beſt rams into the country, 
for bettering our breed of fine woolled ſheep. For the ma- 
nufacturer and farmer, money might have been offered; and 


to the nobleman and gentleman, medals, expreſſive of what 


they were given for. A little of the public money, likewiſe, . 
could not be-better employed, than by ſending a few ſheep, 
ſhearers into ſome parts of the North of Scotland, the Ork- 
neys, Zetland, &c. where, I am informed, they are in uſe to 
row their ſheep, as they call it, that is, pull off the wool with 
their hands, much to the hurt of the ſheep, as well as the 
wool.” Theſe ſheep-ſhearers ſhould be furniſhed with the 
proper implements for cutting the wool off the ſheep, in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed in this country ; and they ſnould 
be directed to inſtruct them as to waſhing the ſheep, ' clean- 
ſing the wool, and every operation neceſſary, particularly 


with regard to the dying the different colours, &c. I am 


convinced, theſe premiums would be 'of more real ſervice 
to the country in one year, than all that has been given by 
the public to force on the Linen Staple, as ſome people are 
pleaſed to call it, ſince the Union. 

So far back as the 23d of January laſt, I propoſed that the 


Linen Hall, which is under the direction of the Truſtees for 
Fiſheries, ManufaQures, &c. ſhould take in Woollen cloth; 'in 
the ſame manner as the Linen cloth had been in ufs 'of 


being received; that 2-3ds of the value ſhould he paid the 
proprietor, on delivery of the goods into the Hall, after being 
valued by people of ſkill ; that the remainder of the price 
ſhould be paid the owner, when turned into caſh ; and that 
no charge ſhould be laid on the manufacturer, but the intereſt 
of the money advanced. 

This would have enabled the manufacturers to have 
brought their goods to market at little ex pence, and ſupport - 
ed them with money to carry on their trade. Which ever 
of the banks had afforded this ſupply, it could not have failed 
of turning out greatly to the advantage of the proprietors, 
as the honeſt tradeſmen would not trouble them for caſh, but 
take their notes and put them in the true circle, for which | 

banking 
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banking was at firſt eſtabliſhed,” The ſecurity of pledges of i 
a ſtaple commodity, has always been eſteemed: the moit cer- N 


tain fund. The practice of the moſt ancient banks is the beſt 
proof that can be given of its utility. Witneſs the banks of 
Amſterdam, Venice, and Hamburgh, who, adhering ſtrictiy 
to this maxim, receive no other ſecurity than real value 
fag r 8 ; 
A ſew months after this, the Truſtees accordingly ordered 
that Woollen goods ſhould be received into their hall, on the 
fame terms with the linen. But, I mnſt be pardoned to ſay, 
that theſe are ſo very diſadvantageous to the manufacturers, 
that, inſtead of affording them relief, it ſeems rather cal- 
culared 89 into the pockets of the ſervants in the 
hall; for the different charges they receive does not amount 
to leſs than 5 per cent. upon every piece of linen cloth diſ- 
poſed of in that hall; a charge which the profits made upon 
linen, eſpecially, can by no means bear ; nay, I am-certain, 
that many of the manufacturers of that commodity would 
think themſelves very happy, could they clear 5 per cent. al- 
together upon their trade. How abſurd, therefore, mult it 
be, in order to enrich one or two ſervants of the public, to 
diſtreſs the whole manufacturers of the kingdom? Would it 
not be much better to give theſe people a ſuitable ſalary, out 
of the public money, rather than thus to allow them to prey 
upon th. induſtrious, and draw the profit which ſhould fall 
to the ſhare of the manufacturer, without which it is im- 
poſſible he can ſupport himſelf; his family and dependents ? 
The Linen manufactory being thus diſtreſſed, which has long | | 
been the favourite of the Public, it is not to be wondered 3 
at, if the Woollen ſhould experience the ſame, if not a worſe 
fate. This has accordingly happened; not ouly are the 
ſame exorbitant per cents. demanded; but, what is moſt ex- 
_ traordinary indeed, and would ſcarce have entered into the _ 8 | a 
imagination of any one, except thoſe who think of nothing 
but their own private emolument, Engliſh Woollen goods 
are likewiſe received into our Scots Linen hall. A conduct 
like this, cannot well be accounted for. That a hall, opened 
for the ſale and encouragement of the manufactures of Scot- 
land, ſhould be made à vehiele for the diſpoſal of goods of 
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another country, reflects very little credit upon the under - 4 
ſtandings or care of thoſe entruſted with the public money; 1 
and, if ſo abſurd a practice is not immediately put a ſtop to, | 'F 
the bad effects of it will be ſeverely felt: for, I am perſuad- - / 
ed, had thoſe concerned in it beſtowed their utmoſt pains to , I 
find out a method to cruſh'our Woollen manufacture in its E. 
infancy, they coilld not — have fallen upon an expedi- | 4 
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ent wich would mote effectually anſwer the purpoſes I am 
willing, however, to believe, that theſe proceedings have 
been carried on without the ſanct ion, or even knowledge 
of the Board of Truſtees, Too much has been entruſted to 
the ſervants in the office, relying on their faithfully diſcharg- 
ing the truſt repoſed in them; but I have now the happineſs 
of being informed, by ſome of the honourable members 
themſelves, that they are ſeriouſly determined to give every 
aid in their power to the Woollen -manufactory z that the 
diſtribution of the ſeveral premiums were left to the diſcre- 
tion of the acting officers; but that it was by no means in- 
tended by the Board, that they ſhould have been claſſed in 
the diſproportionate manner in which they at preſent ſtand ; 
as it is certainly very ridiculous, that the ſame premium ſhould 
be allowed for the beſt dozen of hats, which is offered for 
the ſix beſt pieces of broad cloth. The former might have 
been manufactured for twelve guineas, and the candidates 
ſhould have been confined to ſuch as they could ſell at that 
Tum, and have a living profit; while the latter cannot be 
manufactured at a ſum greatly exceeding one hundred pounds 
ſerh | / | 122 


Ahough premiums, of this kind, are undoubtedly very ne- 
ceſlary, ts encourage thoſe concerned in every manufactory 
in an infant ſtate, yet I am far from thinking that theſe of 
themſelves can do the buſineſs required, were the premiums 
ever ſo well adapted. It is the encouragement of the pub- 
lic at large which muſt bring every undertaking to perfecti- 
on; and, as each individual is a part of that public, I hope 
they will no longer entertain an opinion, that becauſe they 
are ſingle, any effort of theirs can be of very little {ignifican- 
cy. This is by no means the caſe. Companies of people 
entering into aſſociations to wear nothing bur the manufac- 
? tures of their own country, will no doubt have a more im- 
' _ mediate effect on the conſumption of . theſe articles; but 
where individuals are perhaps unconnected with ſocieties, 
4 and therefore do not chooſe to join with them, they will diſ- 

. cover as much ſpirit in reſolving in their own minds to follow 

ö "their example, as if they were conjoined in that aſſociation; 

| | providing they are at the trouble, at the ſame time, to ſa- 

| tisfy themſelves that it is really the manufacture of their 
| 


own country, which they either purchaſe, or cauſe to be pur- 
chaſed for them. op e he IP? 2s 158 f 
The great, and, indeed, the only purpoſe, that any pre- 
| mium can anſwer, which the Board of Truſtees are enabled 
{ | to offer, is to inſpire an emulation among the various manu- 
ſacturers, to excel each other, as far as poſſible, in their dit- 
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ferent branches, as to the fineneſs and quality of their goods; 
and, at the {ame time, to afford them ſome reaſonable hope, 
that, if they are ſucceſsful, the premium will indemnify them, 
even though the article for which it was granted ſhould nor 
find a ready market. When manufacturers are once brought 

to this way of thinking, and to eſteem honour before an im- 
mediate trifling — 4 upon the article under competition, 

there is no great danger that ever this laudable ſpirit ſhould 
ſubſide. We are all apt to think as highly of ourſelves as our 


merit gives us any pretenſions to do, and if a candidate 


ſhould be unſucceſsful for this year, he will not, for that 
reaſon, give up the conteſt the next, conſcious to himſelf 
_ that he is poſſeſſed of equal abilities, and enjoys every means 
of manufacturing goods of a quality no way inferior to thoſe 
of the ſucceſsful candidate. The creating and keeping alive 
ſuch a ſpirit, I ſay, ſhould be the principal view in granting 


. premiums, and if proper attention was paid to them, the 


advantages which would thence ariſe could not fail of being 


productive of very ſalutary effects; for, when a perſon has 


attempted an improvement in any thing, it is not to be ſup- 


poſed he will drop it till he thinks he has brought it to ; 


perfection. nor will he be deterred from it, even though he 
ſhould have the misfortune to be. unſucceſsful ar firſt. Cer- 
tain I am, that no country in the world is better ſituated for 


carrying on the Woollen Manufacture to advantage, nor are 


we deficient. in any one article requiſite for that purpoſe, 
but, on the contrary, enjoy many in a much ſuperior degree 


to our neighbours, Let us then rouſe from our preſent le- 


 thargy, and give encouragement to our Broad Cloth Manu- 


facturers, many of whom have already brought it to that 


tate of perfection which no Scotſman need be aſhamed to 

wear: and, if they find a ready ſale for it, which entirely 
depends upon ourſelves, there is no doubt, thar, as they are 

_ poſſeſſed of the means, ſo neither are they deficient in abili- 
ties to manufacture as fine cloth as any in Europe. 


- Beſides the conſumpt of our own country, this article 


would find a ready fale at foreign markets. I now ſet forth 
what I have learned from experience in my firſt trade; I 
wiſh it had always been carried on in that manner. I re- 


quired no money. The honeſt Woollen merchant truſted 


me ſome pieces of Scots Woollen cloth, from 4s. to 108. per 


yard, and ſome dozen pairs of Stockings from 20 d. to 48. 


per pair. Theſe goods I bartered at Hamburgh for goods 
that found ready ſale and good profit here, the ſtockings par- 
_ ticularly ; for thoſe that coſt me 20d. per pair, I got one 
yard of linen, valued there at 30 ſtivers. This I ſold in E- 
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dinburgh at 38. per yard, and a great pennyworth it was, 
All my hoſe went off in that proportion for ſeveral voyages, 
till I gave up going to ſea, and could not get a proper per - 
ſon to attend it. I wiſh 1 had never dealt in any. other 
branch, and continued going over to Hamburgh myſelf; in 
which caſe it is hard to ſay what profit might have been 
made. I have ſhirts by me, that have been in common uſe 
of my wearing theſe twenty-ſix years paſt, which coſt me a 
pair of ſtockings per yard, value 22 d. at Leith; and which 
any man of buſineſs might wear. They are now worn as 
thin as a cobweb. I have Scots linen, that I bought; only 
ſeven years ago, which coſt me 5 3. 3 d. per yard, that js 
now all to pieces, though no oftener worn than in the ordi- 
nary courſe with my old Hamburghers. _ 15 1 

1 thought ir neceſſary to mention this circumſtance, in or- 
der to ſhew how very ridiculous it is to attempt to rival 
other countries in What is their natural manufacture, and 
the more efpecially as we can be ſupplied with that very ar- 
ticle from them, without taking any money out of the coins... 
try, but by bartering the commodities of our own, which 
is our natural production, and which gives much better and 
more lucrative employment to our labouring people, at the 
ſame time that they can engage in it from a Gate of anfancy, 
to the very laſt ſtage of old age. 

Leaving, now, the Broad Cloth Manufactory, to which 

I moſt ſincerely wiſh every degree of ſucceſs, and that en- 

couragement from the public, which I flatter myſelf they 

will think a branch of. ſuch vaſt national importance. highly 
merits, I ſhall offer a few obſervations on the Stocking Ma- 
nufactory, -- . _ i =, e e Oe NM 
This braneh has long been carried on with a pretty tole- 
rable degree of ſucceſs in different counties of Scotland; but, 

from a partiality againſt the manufactures of our own coun- 
try, and in favours of theſe of foreigners, which I will ven- 
ture to ſay, is a vice peculiar to the Britiſh nation alone, 
we do not even ſupply ourſelyes with, that article, which, 
were we to follow the example of the: Dutch, French; and 
other nations, who wiſely prefer thein own commodities to- 
thofe of every other country, we might not only manufac- 
ture every pair of Stocki.. s neceſſary for our own con 
ſumption, but export great quantities abroad. 

Scotland is unqueſtionably poſſeſſed of materials, by which 
the manufacturer can furniſh ſtockings from 6 d. to 108. 6d,. 
nay even to 40 8. per pair; and I can ſay, from my own 
experience, that I. have purchaſed ſtockings made here, 


better and cheaper by 10 per cent. than ever I could pur- 
| | | chaſe 
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chaſe Engliſh ftockings in any. ſhop in Edinburgh; yet, to 
our ſhame be it wi er uown ſome 299857 rs in this 
ity remit, or pay thoſe people called Engliſh Riders, but 
| ra properly The:Drainers of N 3 to 4000 l. 
ſterling annually. ' But, that this ſhould continue to be the 
caſe is ſurely an abſurdity of the firſt magnitude, while we 
happily poſſeſs many advantages over our induſtrious neigh- 
bours ; the price of ſpinning, and all ſorts of labour, being 
much cheaper; and firing, that moſt eſſential article, we 
have at more moderate rates than the Engliſn, almoſt every 
part of this country being plentifully ſupplied with excellent 
coal or turf; at very low price. 
There is no great difficulty in aſſigning a reaſon why, a 
number of years ago, we ſhould conſume a quantity of Eng - 
liſh manufactured ſtockings. They were the firſt who prac- 
tiſed the method of weaving them in looms, and conſequent- 
ly could afford to ſell them cheaper than thoſe Which were 
_ knitted with the hand. But now that we have manufac- 
tories of the ſame kind ſet up in many different parts of 
Scotland, by people well ſkilled in that branch, who can fur- 
niſh the public with goods of the ſame quality, and at lower 
prices, we ſhall certainly be highly inexcuſeable if we prefer 
the manufacture of England, or any other country, to that 
of our own 4 and, if we want knitted ſtockings, I dare ven- 
ture to affirm, that this country ſtands unrivalled in this ar- 
ticle; -both-as'to their quality and fineneſs. * DE. UDF e 
After ſupplying the conſumption of our own country, I 
_ am. likewiſe ſenſible, that the manuſacturer may have a 
ready ſale for any quantity he can poſſibly work up, at fo- 


reign markets. $0 BU Te | 
In the ſeven provinces of Holland they will ſell to good ac- 
count. Campvere is a free port for the encouragement of 
this valuable ſtaple of Scotland. They will alſo find a ready 
market at Bremen, Hamburgh, Labeck, and Dantzick, all 
of which are alſo free ports, and ſupply the greateſt part of 
Enrope with theſe goods. , [gol fp On 
The ſenſible honeſt: Zetlanders have long made great 
quantities of coarſe ſtockings'for the Hamburgh market, and 
get good returns for them; and I have had ſtockings from 
the wool of that country ſo fine as to be worth 10s. 6 d. per 
pair. No ſilk was finer; and they laſted longer with me 
than any four pairs of filk or worſted ſtockings I ever wore. 
Indeed, I have been told by a/ gentleman from England, 
who has been regularly bred in this branch, that the woot 
of this country Is s fit for making ſtockings, both co 2 
. e Fe e 
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and fine, as any woel he ever wrought in England, or got 

from any other places; .. 0 
The Stocking Manufactory has indeed an advantage over 
the Broad Cloth: and that is, that it can be carried on with- 


out ſo great a ſtock; the want of which, to the ingenious me- 
chanic and manufacturer, is a great drawback upon the im- 
provements of this country. Happily, however, this diffi- 
culty is now beginning to be removed, in a great meaſure, 
by the public ſpirited conduct of ſeveral noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of property, who, with a diſintereſtedneſs worthy 


of their exalted characters, have eſtabliſned manufactures 


of various kinds, in different parts of the country, not fo 
much with the view of reaping any advantage to themſelves, 
as giving bread to the hungry, employ ing the young as well 
as the aged, and thus rendering the one uſeful members of 
ſociety, whom, without being timeouſſy inured to labour and 


induſtry, might have proved the very bane of it; while the 


other, by being ſupplied with ſuch work as they are capable 


of performing, inſtead of becoming burdens upon the public, 


are enabled to maintain themſelves more comfortably and 
decently, than they poſſibly can be in any Charity Work- 


Houſe. | 


Such actions as theſe reflect higher honour upon the per- 
formers of them, than if they were to beſtow the half of 


their eſtates upon the poor. The one is doing good to his coun- 


try, and to the individual at the ſame time:; while the other 
might be the mere effects of a milkineſs of diſpoſition, not 


able to reſiſt the ſight of an object in diſtreſs, and therefore 


is ready enovgh, perhaps, to afford him ſome preſent relief. 


This will no doubt be thought charity, and I ſhould be ſorry 
to give it another name, or that the bowels- of compaſſion 
of my fellow countrymen ſhould be ſhut againſt the poor. But 


ſure Jam, he who affords employment, and conſequently 
prevents poverty, is poſſeſſed of a more exalted notion of 
charity, and diſtributes it more effectually, than he, who 
regardleſs of this, and unwilling to put himſelf to any trou- 
ble, affords the beggar who comes to his door, a ſmall pit- 


, Amongſt the number of noblemen and gentlemen, who 
might be taken notice of, as poſſeſſing this diſintereſted and 
beſt of all charities, which I have been endeavouring to re- 


commend, I ſhall only mention two at preſent. The one is 


ra Grace the Duke of Argyle; the other Lord Garden- 
on. 1 E ern . FN ns. 
The former, in conjunction with ſome*gentlemen of the 
ecunty of Argyle, has eſtabliſhed, at Inverary, a l 
8 3 | facture 
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facture of Yarn for cearſe Woollen Cloth and'Blankets: ” ff 


has been found fully to anſwer the laudable purpoſes for 


which it was intended, and is now in a moſt proſperous ſi- 
tuation. In this manufactory, ſixty or ſeventy children, be- 


longing to the poor people in the neighbourhood, have con- 


ſtant employment at ſpinning and carding. Two of theſe 


children are allotted to each wheel; the one ſpinning, and 


the other carding alternately, as conſtant employment, 
either at the one or the other, would be wearieſome, and 
create a diſlike, in ſuch young minds, to the work altogether ; 


but by their changing hands, which they do frequently, they _ 


begin with freſh vigour and ſpirits; and-look upon their work 
as a kind of amuſement. Theſe poor -children, many of 
whom are under eight years of age, inſtead of being a bur- 
den upon their parents, or having an opportunity of learn- 
ing thoſe vices which are ſo deſtructive to ſociety, and in 
the end bring ruin upon themſelves, and diſgrace on all their 
connections, are thus inured to a habit of honeſt induſtry, 


and generally carry home about two ſhillings each of clear 


gains weekly to their parents, It would be needleſs here to 


expatiate on the many advantages which muſt unayoidably 


reſult from ſo wiſe and ſo humane an inſtitution. Theſe 
will naturally occur to every feeling heart, and, I hope, 
will be a ſufficient inducement to others, who have it in 


their power, to imitate an example ſo truly public-ſpirited, 


and withal ſo highly charitable. | 
The other inſtance of public-ſpirit, which I am now to 
mention, is that practiſed by Lord Gardenſton, . His Lord- 
 thip has lately erected a village, ſituated in a fine country, 
called the How of the Mearns. Here, under the patronage 
of ſo worthy a man, every brar.ch of manufacture, and all 
| Kinds of induſtry, are carried on to a ſurpriſing degree. Ii 
order to induce manufacturers tb ſettle upon this ſpot, every 
poſſible encouragement is granted. He not only ſupplies 
them with ground for houſes and gardens, at 3d. per fall, bur 
alſo allows every well recommended ſettler in the village, 
his houſe and garden rent tree, for the firſt ſeven, years, 
and gives premiums to encourage different branches of in- 
duſtry. "4 4.7 | Ts 3 
| The improvements made at this place, in planting and 
hedging, are very extenſive, and thriving better than any 
I ever faw in this, or any other country 1 have had an op- 
portunity of viſiting. EI | 


But, there is one manufactory newly eſtabliſhed at this | 


favobrite village, of which I cannot omit raking; particular 
notice; it is tie manufacturing of ſtockings on frames or 
7 | looms, 
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| looms, By this loom, ſtockings, - of 
cotton, are wrought in a moſt expeditious manner, and can 
be afforded good-at very moderate prices. At the ſame time, 
Mr Harley, the perſon engaged to ſuperintend this under- 
taking, employs a number of perſons -incknitting ſtockings ; 

- by which means cuſtomers. can be ſupplied with whatever 
kind they chuſe. The induſtrious people, to which this ma 
nufactory give bread, aye: very numerous; and the expedi- 

tion, with which they ſpin both wool and flax, is truly a- 
mazing. Here they all ſpin with both hands, with great 
eaſe; and have two pirns upon each wheel. I have feen 
many girls, not above twelve years of age, ſpin, in his 
manner, two flips a- day.. r 

The improvements made at this place have undoubtedly 
coſt the proprietor a great outlay of money; but, beſides 
the inward ſatisfaction which he muſt enjoy in his own 
mind, by being the means of relieving the diſtreſſes of ſo 
many of his fellow - creatures, there is every reaſon to expect, 
that he will, in the end, get ſuitable returns. 5 
2 As an inſtance how far a good example inffuences the 
conduct of others, I am happy here to mention, to the ho- 
nour of the gentlemen of the Farmers Club of the Mearns, that 
they ſome time ago, in order to encourage the above Stock- 
ing-Manufactory, ordered Mr Harley to make a very pretty 
uniform of bis ſtocking cloth, with the word Pow ſtamped 
on the buttons, and in which dreſs they always appear at 
their public meetings; nor is there any doubt, that if ſimi- 
lar manufactures were ſet up in different counties, but that 
© equal encouragement would be givr enn. 
To the honour of the ſame. worthy gentleman, I cannot 
omit taking notice of a very recent inſtance of his public ſpi- 
rit. He has lately engaged and ſent North, a native of 
England, who is acknowledged to be inferior to none of his 
countrymen, in the profeſſion of Wool-· combing. This per- 
ſon is not only to ſuperintend that branch at Lawrence Kirk, 
but is alſo taken bound to inſtruct, in the fame buſineſs, ſuch 
young people as his Lordſhip ſhall pitch upon. He has a!ſo 
engaged a perſon, eminent in the cloth printing way. This 
- gentleman, though a native of Scotland, has long reſided in 
England, by which he has learned not only to be capital in 
the cutting of any pattern which may be wanted, but likewiſe 
underſtands,. with a minuteneſs little known in this country, 
every article in the printing branch. He not only can print 
cloths at the Joweſt value which is worn in this country, but 
is equally: ſucceſsful in producing what may ſuit the firſt la- 
dy in the kingdom. If they. want Indian chintz, from him 
oe ; | 5 they 
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they may have an imitation, which the beſt judges will be at 


« Joſs, to.diſtinguith from an original; and, I have fo high an 


opinion of my fair country-women, that, when. they ditco- 
ver. this to be the caſe, which I am certain they will, upon 
a fair and candid comparilon, they will not have the ſmalleſt. 

difficulty in giving, encouragement to the effurts of their own. 


countrymen, in peference to the productions of the euſt, or 
any other country under the ſunn. 8 l 


_ Any eulogium, upon the patron and promoter of theſe 


patriotic and praiſe-worthy undertakings, were I capable of 
doing juſtice to his merit, which L confeſs I am not, might 


be thought flattery. I ſhall therefore only add, that while I 


ſincerely wiſh his laudable endeavours, to promote the inte- 


reſts of his country, may be, crowned with ſucceſs, I am 


certain after ages will hold in the higheſt degree of reve- 
rene ang eſtimation, the remembrance of that man, whoſe 


ſtudy, during life, was principally directed to the good 


of his country, and to giving employmetit to ſuch, who, 


without: his friendly. aſſiſtance might, have been r e duce d to 


de gary and want. „ 5 
"The only. other article with which I ſhall trouble the rea- 
der under this Section, which has unavoidably been drawn 
| out to a greater length than I at firſt intended, ſhall be that 
of Hat-making. . . 8 8 3 
This manufactory, is not of an old ſtanding in Scotland, 
but perhaps has been brought to greater perfection than any 


dther which has hitherto been attempted ; and, in the coarſer 


kinds of it, a conſiderable quantity of wool is made uſe of. 
Having ſame time ago been in company with ſome of the 
moſt eminent hat-makers in Scotland, the converſation na» 
turally turned upon the preſervation. of the wool moſt Adap- 
ted for their buſineſs, when it was the unanimous opinion of 
all preſent, that the ſtore-farmers, and all raiſers of lambs 
aught to clip their wool off in the month of June or july; 
that the advantage the breeders, of ſheep would reap from 
ſuch a practice, could not fail of being very conſiderable, as 
they would always find ready ſale for that wool ; that it 
would alſo be attended with this farther advantage, of 
making 199 fleece grow cloſe, and preventing it from ſhad- 
ing. This practice, it was agreed, would alſo hinder the 
wet. from penetrating into the ſkin, and keep the lambs 
from throwing their fleece, which they reqarany do at the 
time above mentioned, when nature ſhould be aſſiſted. As 
this buſinefs is in a. very thriving ſituation, I thipk the ſtore- 


« 


. " 


farmers, ao the raiſers of lambs, ſhould take the hint. I 
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perſuaded it would bring a great deal of money 
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in general. From this, and other materials which are pro- 


duced in our on country, the hat makers here are enabled 
to make hats from 1's. to 12 6. 6 d. %%%%§ö§ð OHA 1» 
All other materials the hat- makers of. this cbuntry can be 
ſupplied with upon as eaſy terms as thoſe of any other na- 
tion. I am well informed, by ſome ſubſtantial, and long 
experienced makers of hats, that the pile of fur, on onr 


WA 


| hare and rabbit ſkins, is even ſuperior to that produced in 
moſt places in Britain, Indeed, our northern ſituation muſt. 


make it ſo; and as to the making of felt, or wool hats, ei- 
ther for home. conſumption or exportation, they can be 
made in this country, and particularly about. this place and 
Glaſgow, of equal quility, and, on as good terms. as any 
where in Great Britain, or even in Eufope. If finer hats 
are required, we can have no difficulty in procuring foreign 
materials; 1 mean the fur of the beaver, from which our 
own manufucturers can make hats from 128. 6 d. to the fin - 

eſt any country can produce, Theſe materials we can likewiſe 
have upon the loweſt rerms, and of the beſt quality, they. 


being often imported into this country as a branch of trade. 


But were we even to commiſſion them from London, we can 
have them brought to the port of Leith upon as ſmall ex- 
pence as they can be carried to any manufacturing town in 
1 muſt beg leave further to obſerve, that as there are no, 
perſons. in this part of the iſland, employed in the making o 

hats, but ſuch. as have ſeryed a regular apprenticeſhip of 


| ſeven years to the buſineſs, ſo they cannot but be complete 


workmen. The conſumpt, of hats, for the inhabitants of 
North Britain alone, may amount to 65,600 pounds flerling 
annually z and a quantity much exceeding this. in value, 
might be made for exportation, if ready fale could be found, 
Beſides the great quantity of materials, already taken 
notice of, we have likewiſe hands to carry on 'this branch 
to an amazing extent; and, the advantage accruing to the 
nation, from ſuch an acquiſition of trade, would be flat- 
tering, in the higheſt degree, to every lover of his country. 

Not only would it afford employment to our men brought 
up to the buſineſs, but even women, boys and girls, might 


lend their aid, in carding, cleanſing, and picking the ma- 


terials, as well as in lining and cocking the hats. The 
hands, thus employed, may earn good wages; the maſſers, 


tod, might afford to ſupply them every Saturday night, with 


as much ready money as would enable them to pay the baker, 
butcher, and brewer, weekly. Thus might theſe Working 
people live in the ſame manner as their brethren in Englan 

do, and make a circulation in every buſineſs in this country, 
5 . ; This 
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This brauch, indeed, ſtands in need of no other encou- 
ragement to make it proſper, but that our countrymen ſhould 
_ throw off the unnatural partiality they have imbibed in fa- 
| re of every thing which is foreign; make a fair campari- 
dn between hats manufactured here, and thoſe which are 
brought from England; arid candidly give the preference to 


that which appears beſt, Were this method tu be followed, 


. 1 


have not a doubt that the Scots hat would be found greatly 


the beſt at the price, I have already obſerved, that our 


hhares and rabbit ſkins are ſuperior to the Engliſh, Every 


other article made uſe of in the manufacture can be had u- 

pon as eaſy terms, many much below, particularly ſervants 
bets 15 and firing, which is greatly needed in this buſineſs; 
and I dare venture to affirm, that there are not hat- makers 


more knowing in their buſineſs, or that employ better hands, 


than thoſe in this town and neighbour- hood, in any part of 

_ Great Britain. Add to this, that they are gentlemen who 
deal honourably, and will ſerve a perſon who is entirely 
ignorant of chooſing a good-hat, upon the ſame terms with 
one who is ever ſo well ſkilled. The retail buſineſs, I am 
certain, they would not have 'taken up, had our merchants 
and haberdaſhers.done them juſtice in that reſpect ; but when 
that was not the caſe, I muſt applaud their ſpirit, in refuſing 


to become were rotges bf rity gentry, moſt of whom, 1 


will be pardoned to ſay, have as little knowledge of the 
To prevent, therefore, their being entirely trampled upon 
by theſe pretenders to knowledge in the buſineſs which thev 
have made their only ſtudy, ſeveral of them have opened 


retail ſhops for themſelves. To inform my countrymen, | 


that they can be ſerved upon better terms by the manufac- 


turer himſelf, than by a perſon who perhaps commiſſions the 


goods from a fecond or third hand, would be offering a poor 
compliment to their ana c l I rather chuſe to reſt 
the force of my argument, upon i m 

ſult to the country, by encouraging its manufactures, than 
upon any trifling gain which would undoubtedly center in 
the purchaſers pockets, by applying to the real manufacturer, 


7 


inſtead of à haberdaſher, who brings large quantities of 


< 


well ſupplied at home. A conduct ſuch as this ſurely de- 
erves the Grereſt animadverſion, and I hope the public will 
beſtow it, by deſerting thoſe ſhops which are entirely cal - 
culated to drain the country of the ſpecie, and reſorting to 


- 


bread to all around tem. 


(ek where they are certain it will be employed in giving 


This Section has indeed drawn out to a length which I | 
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erer a hat, as the perſon who comes to purchaſe it. 


e benefit which muſt re- 


| 6 countries, with which he could be equal- 
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little expected. There is, however, one article, which I 


think of the higheſt conſequence to every branch af the 5 


Woollen Manufacture, and which I therefore cannot omit 
taking notice of. It is with regard to the Cards employed 
in that buſineſs. It has for ſome time been the ſubject 
of complaiat, that moſt of theſe inſtruments made uſe of in 
Scotland, have been ſuch as were judged paſt ſervice by the 
Engliſh, much te the prejudice of the manufacture of Scot- 


land. Every one who knows any thing of this matter muſt 


be ſenſible, that when the teeth of the cards are broke or 
deitroyed, it is impoſſible to make the rowings, as they are 
called, evenly ; the thread ſuffers in the ſame manner; and, 
when it comes to the cloth, inſtead of having it quite ſmooth, 
as it ought to be, innumerable knots are the conſequence. 
Our wiſe neighbours the Engliſh forſaw the bad effects 
with which ſuch a practice muit una voidaby be attended; 
and, for that reaſon an act of parliament was paſt in the 
reign cf Charles 11, 2 the importation of forei 
wool cards, in the following words: WHEREAS, by the 
acts of parlia ment made in the third 2 55 of King Edward 
other ſtatutes before that time made, it is enacted (among 
other things therein contained) That no cards for wool, nor 
iron 5 (commonly called white wire) ſhall be imported, 
ſent, or conveyed into this realm of England, wherein the beſt 
iron thread, or wire for making wool cards is made, and by 
the ſaid manufacture of making and drawing of wire, and 


Wool cards, very many poor people of this kingdom, and their 


families, have been employed and maintained, and the wool 


cards made thereof are of great cancernment to this 5 
N 


dom, for the good making of woollen cloth: A. 


WHEREAS, contrary to the ſaid ſtatutes, not only 


much ſoreign card wire, but alſo foreign wool cards, have 
been in theſe late times imported into this kingdom, 
and alſo within the ſame, many old wool cards are, by 
ill diſpoſed perſons, {for their private Jucre) beught up, and 
the old iron wire, of the ſaid old wool cards, being very weak, 
and inſufficient for the well carding of wool, is put into new 


leather and new boards, and ſo altered and ſold to ignorant 


people, for new wool cards, to their great detriment, and the 
indamaging of their, work, carding of wool,. and the cloth 
made thereof; By all which very great inconveniencies have 
been found, by experience of clathiers, in their maki 


* 


Engliſh cloth, which is lately much debaſed and decayed, 
and wherein this nation is greatly concerned, to uphold and 
encourage the well making thereof, in and 9 ways. and 
means, in any ways condupible thereunto: Be it therefore 


enacted, by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with 


th 


* 


1 


the advice and conſent of the lords Spiritual and Tempora oral and 


the Commons, aſſembled in parliament; and it is hereby enac- 


ted, by the authority aforeſaid, that no foreign wool cards, or 
foreign card wire, or iron wire for making of wool cards, 


be imported into this kingdom of England, dominionof Wales, 
or any part thereof, nor uſed within the ſame, nor any card 


wire, taken out of old cards, be from benceforth put into new 


leather, and new card bvards, nor any ſuch wool cards, made 


thereof, be put to ſale, upon the pains penalties and forfei- 
tures here after following; that is to ſay, every perſon or per- 


Jons, who ſhall import, or bring any foreign wool cards, or 
oreign card wire, or iron wire, for making of wool cards, 


into the kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, or any parts 


: cards, or the value thereo 


Verein no eſſeign, protection, wager of law, or injunction, 


as aforeſaid, or put the ſame to ſale, 


thereof, or make any wool cards of any ſuch old card wire, 
s aforeſa al forfeit the ſaid 
wool cards, and card wire, or iron wire, for making wool 

| | f if the ſame, be not ſeized, the 
ene half part thereof to the King's Majeſty, and the other 
Half part thereof to ſuch perſon or perſons, who ſhall firſt 


ſeize, or 'ſue for the ſame, by action of debt, plaint, bill, 
information, or indiftment, in any of his Majeſty's courts of 


record at Weltminiiter, or within the county, city, burgh, 
of town corporate, where ſuch offence ſhall be committed, 


ſhall be allowed or admitted, 3 EOS 

provided always, that this act ſhall not extend to hinder 
the awners of any wool cards to caule them to be amended, 
for their own uſe, or to tranſport or {ell (for tranſportation 
only) all their old. worn wool cards, in parts beyond the 


| ſeas; out of his Majeſty's dominions.” 


Though it might have been expected, that this act would 


have extended ſo far, as to prevent the importation of theſe 


| ſecond handed cards into Scotland, and though the act itſelf 


might very naturally bear ſuch a conſtruction, yet as no 


man, or particular body of men, are by it directed to put 


the ſame into execution, the conſtant practice has been, of 


importing ſeveral thouſand dozens of ſecond hand pairs of 


cards into Scotland annually, to the very great detriment of 
the Wovllen Manufacture, the raw material having been 
thereby injured, by eſtimation, at leaſt fix per cent. 


So ſenſible were the principal Wollen Manufacturers of this 


country, of the great loſs the continuance of ſuch a practice 
muſt be, not only to themſelves, but to the fabric in which 
they were employed, that ſeveral of them applied to the 


Board of Truſtees, by a memorial, ſo far back as November 
1773, ſtating the fact, and ny that Honourable Board 


would recommend it to the Royal Burghs, and their Com- 


| miſſioners 
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miſſioners, to apply to the legiſlature to haye the probibition 
extended to.Scotlands ooo i, 
* The above application was at this time made, becauſe 
theſe memorialifts had been informed, that a law was ex- 


pected to paſs, the then next ſeaſon of Parliament, making 


ſundry regulations, with reſpect to the manufactures of this 
country, and that theſe regulations were principally to. be 
pointed out, by Commiſſioners employed by theRoyal Burghs 
No notice has hitherto been taken of this memorial; for 


. 
17 
1 


What reaſon 1 have not been able to learn. Certain, how - 
ever, it is, that ſo great an evil requires a ſpeedy and an 
"I llen Ma- 


effectual remedy, as the very exiſtence of our Woollen \ 
nufacture in a great meaſure depends upon it. It would 
likewiſe employ a number of hands to make ſo great a quan- 
rity of cards, as is requiſite for the conſumption of this coun- | 
try, and at the ſame time add conſiderably 10 his Majeſty 
revenue of exciſe, becauſe the quantity of leather neceſſary 
for that purpoſe would be at leaſt 2000 lib. weight, and tl 


1 . 


leather pays a duty of three half pence per pound,  . 
I have already endeavoured 10 apologil > for the ength of 


this ſection. I hope the importance of the ſubject will be 
thoughr'the'beſt'T can offer. That it may be viewed in the 
Game light by the reſt” of my fellow countrymen ; and that 
proper encouragement may. be giyen to the ſeveral branches 
I have taken notice of, is my, utmoſt wiſh, Many other ar- 
ticles, in the woolien way, fell property to be mentioned un- 
der this ſeftion ; but .theſe, as they are of a more trifling 
nature, for the lake of brevity, I have not inſiſted upon, 
Indeed, if the principal branches are dul attended to, the 
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lieved from ſeveral articles of charge, which unavoidably 


no public burdens to the King or Royal Burghs 
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Of the FisnERIES. This being an article of trade, in the pro- 


ſecution of which we require no foreign aid, and may ac- 


"7; quire many and great advantages, ſhould therefore be 


_ purſued with unremitting perſeverance and attiviiy. 
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FF is an obſervation founded on the experience of ages, that 


| Z nor do they 
pay any thing for tilling that element, from whi yy they expect 
| Aragements 


properly managed, would turn out à lucrative” one to the ad- 
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There are different kinds of fiſheries which may be Car- 


6 
ried on with great advantage. Theſe I ſhall ſpeak to in the 
following order: F 15 

Firſt, The Salmon - fiſhing, carried on in rivers, and in a 
certain part of the ſea into which theſe rivers. empty them- 
ſelves. ju 8 
Secondly, The Whale-fiſhing, carried on in Greenland. 
Thirdly, The Cod and Ling fiſhing, which may be carried 
on in many places to advantage, and particularly on the coaſts. 
oppoſite to the Weſt Highlands; as Well as in various falt-was” 
ter lochs, ſeveral of which run far up the country. And, 

* Fourthly, The Herring; or, as it is commonly called, * 7+ 
% ↄçÄͤc To On Np TOON OO, COU PTR PR 

It will not be neceſſary to beſtow many words upon' the 
| firſt of theſe articles. All the Salmon fiſhings in Scotland, ori- 
ginally, and of right, belonged to the Sovereign; but were 
granted, upon different occafions, to the Royal Burghs, next 
adjacent to thefe rivers, or to the Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
whoſe eſtates lay upon their banks. Several burghs fill re- 
tain the property. of them; others, not thinking them of 
great conſequence, as indeed they were not ſome centuries 
ago, ted the s they had acquired from the Sovereign, 

10 ſome * man in the durgh or to fome nob N 
man or gentleman in the neighbourhood, ſometimes for 4 
trifling conſideration, and at athiers on account of ſome real 
or imaginary ſer vice done the community.” © 
The importance, however, of theſe fiſhings, which for- 
m_yy were thought of fo little conſequence, now afford an 

article of commerce rer this country. We 
owe our improvements in many branches to our intercourſe 
with the Engliſh ; but in nothing more than in this article. 
3 which formerly were of little or no eſtima · 
tion, by Engliſh adventurers taking tacks of them, now give 
employment and bread to many induſtrious people, and brit 
a great deal of money into the country, at the ſame time 
that they enrich the proprietors. I believe, I may venture 
to fay, that, next to the article of our Black Cattle, Salmon 
brings more ready caſh into the country, than any other in 
which we deal. It has this further advantage, that. every 
ſxpence iſs is produced by fuch commerce, is earned al- 


moſt entirely at the expence of bodily labour; nor is there 
the ſame danger in over-fiſhing a river, which there is in 
over-labouring a field of corn-ground. The one may be 
ſcourged in ſuch a manner as to be rendered ufeleſs far years 
to come, The other, if proper attention is paid to the pre- 
Teryation' of the ſpawn, which every ſkilful perſon will take 
care ſhall be the caſe, is plentifully ſupplied by the l 
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of that ocean, which, is Britain's greateſt boaſt, and the ſource 
ol all its riches, and of all its glory. 


- 


them. I am, perſuaded they are at preſent under as proper 
management as the nature of the thing will admit of ; and I 
ys for the ſake of this country, they will long continue to 
be ſo, 1 . V 1 

The nbxt article I propoſed to ſpeak to, under this Section, 
was that of the Greenland Fiſhery, 5 | | 


This branch of trade has undoubtedly brought a great deal 


0 of money into the country, or which is the ſame thing ſaved 
much from going out of it. I was among the firſt who pro- 


moted it in this country ; was one of the firſt named as 


2 manager of the Edinburgh Whale · fiſning Company; among 
the firſt: ho ſubſcribed to the ſtock; and has more of the 
ſtock in my name, at this day, than any one partner of that 


Company. With a few other merchants in Edinburgh, 1 


fitted out two other ſhips for the Greenland trade, viz. the 
Prince and Princeſs of Wales, and eontinued the trade ſeveral 
years; and after this I bought two ſhips of the Edinburgh 
Whale- fiſhing Company, on my own proper account, in 
which ſome gentlemen joined me, and took one half concern; 
bat 1 held the other half of both ſhips, and all the materials 
and ſtores, which, I believe, was riſquing more in the trade, 
than has been done by any man in Scotland; and I conti- 
nued this till one of the ſhips, the Edinburgh, was loſt in the 
iet; aſter which-I ſtill continued the ſhip Leith for eleven 
years more, though with very bad ſucceſs. 5 


have been the more particular on this article, as an a 


nonymous writer, under the ſignature of Scotiæ Amicus, has 


taken it upon him to advance, that I was ſoon tired of one 
branch of buſineſs. The above, I think, is a ſufficient con- 
ſutation of that allegation ; and, had this anonymous gentle- 
man been at the trouble of examining the . Cuſtom-houſe 
| books in Leith, before he had adventured on his hearſay 


ſtory, he would have there ſeen, that I likewiſe purſued _ 
another branch of trade, with ſteadineſs, for twenty years 


gether, viz. the Hamburgh trade, | 

The length of time, in which I was engaged in the Whale- 
fiſhing ; buſineſs, afforded me many opportunities to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of it, and from thence 


lean venture to ſay, that, if it is properly managed, it may 


turn aut a ſtill more lucrative branch of trade than it has 
| hitherto done. Eu DG LOR, 


La 


- The government continues to give a very handſome pre- 


miĩum to thoſe Who chuſe to fit out ſhips for this fiſhery; and 


the 


Such being the ſituation of moſt of the Salmon filhings in 
Scotland, it would be needleſs in me to dwell longer upon 
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the conditions upon which this premium is to be obtained, are 


ſo wiſely framed, that the ſhip would be unſit for the voyage, 
were any one of them to be omitted; nay, ſhould the pre- 


mium be diſcontinued, which probably will be the caſe ſome 
years hence, thoſe who fit out ſhips for the Greenland 
fiſhery, will find it neceſſary to furniſh them with every ar- 


ticle the government has ſpecified they ſhall have to be en- 


titled to the premium. . „ | 
Some Companies in Scotland, particularly the Dunbar 


. Whale-fiſhing Company, have made very handſome profits 
by this trade. The Edinburgh Whale-fiſhing Company might 
likewiſe have made conſiderably more than they have done, 


had they not. fully inſured every ſhip. , This practice took 
away a great deal of profits, which otherwiſe' would have 
fallen to have been divided among the adventurers. Though 
I am far from bring an enemy to Inſurance, but on the con- 


trary, think it a wiſe and a very ſalutary meaſure, yet where 


the Adventurers are ſo numerous as in the Edinburgh Whale- 
fiſhing Company, and the ſhares ſs ſmall, I cannot help think- 
ing, that Inſurance, in that particular, was very unneceflary ; 
for, ſuppoſing the worſt that could-have happened, that ſome 
of their ſhins had been loſt, that loſs was to fall-upon-ſo ma- 
ny, and in ſuch ſmall ſams,- that they would not have felt it. 
The Dunbar Whale - fiſning Company inſure none of their 
ſhips; and it is owing, in a great meaſure, to this, that they 


have been enabled to divide ſo much more profits than the 


other. At the ſame time that I am of this opinion with re- 
gard to large Companies, I am equally clear, that where only 
one, or even a ſmall Compauy, are engaged in an adventure 


of that nature, they ſhould never allow their ſhips to go to 


ſea without being inſured, becauſe the loſs, if any were to 
happen, as it behoved to be borne by a few, would conſe- 
quently fall very heavy upon them; and the premium for 


Inſurance, in ſuch cafes, ſhould be conſidered by, them as an 


object of no conſequence, when, perhaps, their whole for- 

tunes were in the balance. i „ al 
The Ling, Cod, and Tuſk-fiſhing, might alſo be rendered 
a very important branch of trade to this country. It may be 
carried on with great ſucceſs on the coaſts of Orkney and 
Zetland, as well as on thoſe of the Weſt Highlands, and in 


the various ſalt- water lochs, with which that country a- 
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I muſt, however, take notice of one very neceflary pre - 


caution to be obſerved in this; as well as the Herring- ing, 
and that is, with regard to the killing and ſalting them in 


proper time, after they are catehed. Every one knows, that 
the blood of all living creatures, after they are deprived of 


= 


breath 


OY 


Tas 1 


diese 1 and, if not taken off, by ſome means or 
other, corrupts and renders uſeleſs the whole body. In crea- 
tui es of fat or-oily ſubſtances, ſuch as the herring, this, in a 
3 manner, muſt be the caſe. To prevent, therefore, 
a great a misfortune, I would recommend it to thoſe em- 
ployed in our fiſheries, immediately when they get the fiſh 
upon deck, to cut their throats with a ſmall knife. They 
will then bleed freely, which cannot happen, if they are al- 
lowed to die by any other means. After this the gills and 
* == are to be taken out, and the fiſh inſtantly ſalted. This 
ple proceſs will render the fiſh wholeſome, and quite white +. 
and trauſparent. It will have this further advantage; a great 
deal leſs ſalt will be neceflary.; whereas, if they are allowed 
to lie a few hours dead, without being bled, as above · men- 
rioned, more ſalt will be needed; abe ach will rot be ſo good; 
and the herring, in particular, owing te ir 801 ee er 
el will be advanced in ſuch a ſtate of worruption, | that. All. 
the ſalt on board will not be ſufficient” to cure tlie. 
The Dutch, who are allowed, on all hands, to be excellent. 
+fiſhermen, obſerve this method; and I would beg leave, in a 
particular manner, to recommend the practice of it to my 
countrymen, as I am convinced. they would ſoon ſee. the ſa- 
lutary effects of it, by getting the preference at the market, 
to tlioſe, who, through indolence or inattention, neglected 
to cure their fiſh after this manner. 
So nice, indeed, are the Dutch in this reſpect, that thoſe 
of ſuperior rank will not touch a fiſh, which comes dead to 
market. This makes them famous for having the fineſt of 
+ fiſh at their tables. Their fiſhermen have well! boats on pur- 
poſe to keep them alive, and I have ſeen ſix ſtivers, equal to 
dur ſixpence halfpenny, given for a haddock alive, when ſix 
of the {ame ſort of fiſh, waich had been brought eng to mar- 
ket, might have been purchaſed for that money. 
In further corroboration of the propriety of this manner of 
curing filh, I cannot here omit taking notice of two cargoes 
of Lingand Cod, which were brought to Leith this year. The 
one belonged ta Mr James Chalmers merchant in Leith, and 
the other to Captain William Ferguſon, of Peterhead. Theſe 
cargoes were cayght.in the Welt Highlands, and moſt part 
of them in Loch Gairloch. Both were cured in the manner 
have been recommendiug; both found ready ſale and were 
indeed excellent fiſh, being ſo white and clean that one might 
have ſeen through them by bolding them betwixt one and the 
light.. The fiſh of the firſt mentioned cargo, however, was 
pleaſanter to the taſte than the laſt, though both were equally 
clean and well cured. This difference I can attribute ſolely 


to the former” 8 n cured with great or foreign ſalt, while 
H 2 | the 
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the proprietor of the other cargo made uſe of nothing but na- 
tive or ſmall ſalt. ers eee e A 
The laws with regard to the duties on foreign ſalt, tu be 
uſed in our fiſheries, are in many reſpects confuſed and per- 
plexed, and the officers, whole province it is to collect or in- 


| ſpect the ſalt revenue, often ſtretch points, which are not 


very clear, too far; by which means, many who would make 
uſe of foreign ſalt, which is undoubtedly much ſuperior for 
the purpoſes above mentioned, to that of our own country 
produce, are afraid to do ſo, on account of the heavy duty. 
The legiſlature, who, much to the honour uf thoſe Who ure 
at the helm of affairs, gives every encouragement to the 
Newfoundland and all other branches of fiſhing, I am pers: 
ſuaded, do not tie up the hands of thoſe officers or inſpectors 
in ſuch a manner, as that they might not take the ſame du- 
ties for @ certain quantity of white fiſh cured with that ſalt, 
for home conſumption, which they do for herrings. The 
duty paid for the fate ſed in curing one barrel of herrings; is 
a ſhilling. I would therefore propoſe, that the like ſum, and 
no more, ſhould be paid for as much foreign ſalt as would be 
ſufficient to cure, for home conſumption, 300 lib. weight of 
ling, cod, tuſk, or any other ſalt- Water fiſunmn. 
Indeed, the Dutch are fo fully convinced of the utility of 
having a plentiful ſupply of ſalt, properly adapted for their 
filkeries, that they impoſe no duty whatever on foreign ſalt, 
and I am apt to think it would ſhew the wiſdom of our legi - 
MNarure, were they to follww their example. The foreign 
ſalt, thus imported into their couutry, free of all duties, they 
boil up, which renders it ſtronger and fairer. This they call 


fait upon ſalt. Leſs of it-cures the fiſh, while, at the ſame 


time, it likewiſe keeps them pure and white, even to the very 
Do nation, I dare. venture to ſay, underſtands trade better 

than the Dutch; and, for that very reaſon, there is no na- 
tion which lays fewer reſtraints upon it. The fiſheries they - 


- conſider as à capital branch, and therefore-clog it with no 


— — H— 


incumbrances. I am fully convinced it wight be rendered 
equally capital to Great Britain, and can fen good reaſon 
why we ſhould not ſhew the ſame regard t its intereſts. 
But, it is now time to ſay ſomething on the Herring 
fiſhery, which was the laſt article I propoſed to treat of under 
this i.... 7 Et Ea Is 
This fiſhing, the Dutch honours with the name of the great 
Fiſhing. The Whale-fiſhing, as being only a ſecondary 
branch to it, they term the c/aine, or ſmall fiſhing. Our Wels 
tern Higlands are moſt excellently ſituated for carrying on 
this great trade, as well as the Ling, Cod, and Tuſk fiſhings. 
e „ 5 * 6 Nature 


oe ls | 


Nature has ſupplied them with ſo many fine inlets from the 
fea, called /cchs, and ſuch excellent harbours in theſe lochs; 


tnt no perſon could figure their ſafery and conveniency; 
without being on the ſpot, and viewing then. 


For the encouragement of this great branch, government 


has beftowed ſeveral premiums; nor can it be ſaid _ they 


are diſtributed with a niggard hand. 1 muſt, however, be 


ſorgiven ro obſerve, that the legiſlature, when they granted 


_ _ thete premiums, do not feem to have been fo well informed, 


{bam certain they are not ſo judiciouſl applied) as when the. 
granted the preminms to the Whale - fiſhery. 

no article of 5 kling, ſtores, &c. is impoſes upon the adven - 
turer, but whe he neceffarily behoved to take along with him, 
even had he not been tied down. by the law, if he wiſhed to 
beſacceſsful. In the herring-fiſhing, I am ſorry to ſay, this 
is far from being the caſe. The adventurers in this branch 
are obliged to furniſh their veſſels or buſſes with many ar- 
ticles, which are ſo far from being neceſſary, that they are 
even incommodious, and anſwer no other purpoſe than 


putting the adventurers to an additional outlay of money, 


Among ſeveral of theſe articles which might be taken notice 

of, I ſhalt only mention one, which conſiſts with my own? know- 
edge, and of which I have heard many complaints from dif- 
ferent perſons, who gave up the trade on that account. The 


article I mean, is the great quantity of nets they are ordered 


to carry out, each veſſel or buſs being obliged to have 250 


ſquare yards of nets on board, for every ton they meaſure, 


which, I am perſuaded, is ar leaſt the double of what is ne- 
ceſſary, the one half being generally rotten and ſpoiled, as 
it is impoſſible to uſe them, or get them properly dried, if 
they could be made uſe ß. | 
This, however, I only mention as an objection, amongſt 
many others, which might be offered, to the law as it pre- 
ſently ſtands. My great objeion is to the law itſelf, and I 


ſhall ſubmit it to the public with that deference which becomes 


an individual, when treating of matters of public concern, 
and; at the ſame time, with that freedom which is the un- 
doubted privilege of every Briton. CCA peer 
By the law, as it preſently ſtands, the veſſels employed in 
the Herring ſiſhing, entitled to the bounty, muſt be of the. 
ſize of 20 tons and upwards. ' Theſe veſſels, before they can 
receive a certificate, muſt be furniſned with the ſtipulated 
quantity of nets, caſks, falt, and number of hands, which, 
at a medium, makes the coſt and outfit of every one of theſe 
veſſels, amount to no leſs a ſum than 8001. ſterling. - ; 
| It muſt occur to every one, that ſo large a ſum as ihis is 
not eaſily raiſed in the Weſt lands of Scotland, which puts 


In this branch, 
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jt out of the power of thoſe who lie in the very heart of the 
5 fiſhing country, from availing themſelves: of what the public 
| principally meant to give them, employment, and what na- 
* had likewiſe ſo ſtrongly pointed out, in affording them 
o excellent a ſituation for carrying on this branch of trade. 

: Aﬀter, giving employment to the inhabitants, and encour- 
aging a new. ſpecies of merchandize in this country, the go- 
vernment's next view, in granting theſe hounties, undoubt- 
edly was, to rear up aſhardy and uſeful body of ſeaman, who, 
in times af emergency, might be called forth to vindicate 

the rights of Great Britain. VVV 
ls am far from denying, that the intentions of government 

have been fully anſwered in every one of theſe views; but, 

/ if they can be rendered ſtill more extenſiye, it ſurely merits 

the mature Togſideration of the public. With this deſign, I 

humbly beg leave. to lay before them the following, plan; 

which, I am perſuaded, were it, or any ſimilar one adopted, 

might be attended jthi many ſalutary conſequences. 

Government allows a bounty of 308. per ton, on all veſ- 

ſels fitted gut, as already mentioned, for the White Herring» 

; fiſhery... This bounty is paid on the arrival of the veſſels, or 

a very ſhort time thereafter, whether they are ſucceſsful or 

not, providing it appears, to the ſatisfaction of the proper 

| officers, that the maſters and crews have. done their duty ; 

-] and there is no manner of, doubt, it has been of much adyau- 

tage io the country; a gregt number of veſſels, or buſſes, 

having been fitted out in conſequence thereof; who have 
met with a degree of ſucceſs laſt year, hitherto, unknown, 

but · Which may reaſonably be expected to increaſe, if fol- 
17 out with perſeverance. 5 ] 


he ance... 


5 n 
all ſuppoſe, that for ſeveral years paſt, at a medium, 
150 buſſes have been fitted out annually for this trade, and 
that about 10, o00 l. 2 of  bqunty, have been paid upon 
them. I ſhall alſo ſuppoſe, that the quantity of Herring 
caught by theſe buſſes, dividing the bounty by the number 

of barrels properly cured and packed for the market, may a- 
mount to 3s, 6 d. per barrel, reckoning the number of bar- 
rels at about 60, ooo. This, is paid by the bounty on the 
| puſſes, and if all, or any part of theſe herrings are exported, 

25 the merchant receives from the public, another bounty of 28. 
Lee rd Ab > ave 
5 Many people may think, that government could not poſ- 
| ſibly have deviſed a more probable method of giving ſtability, 
ro the Britiſh Herring-fiſhery, than by affording the bounties 
and -encouragements which I have faithfully. narrated above; 
| and I have already acknowledged, that they have been pro- 
| oo ductive of many ſalutary effects. But experience has 287 
| | 's ; 75 r | © vince 
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| vinted me, that theſe bounties, ſalutary and efficacious as 


they certainly have been, may (till be put upon a better foot- 
ing; which leads me to the plan I humbly preſume to lay be- 
fore the Public. | hr Ws 5 


Inſtead, therefore, of giving the bounty upon the ton of 


ſhipping, which is now the caſe, my propoſal is, that it 
ſhould be beſtowed upon the herrings. Were the legiflature to 


enact, That for every barrel of herrings caught and proper- 


| ly cured for home conſumptiou, a bounty of 3 s. and 6õ d. per 
barrel ſhould be paid, and 65. 2 d. for every barrel exported, 
without any limitations with regard to the mode of catching 


them, I cannot entertain a doubt, that every purpoſe, pro- 


poſed by government from the preſent bounty, would be an- 
ſwered. | | . Sk 
It may be objected to this plan, that the ſame number of 
ſeamen would not be bred, as by the preſent mode of giving 
the bounty; for that, as the veſſels or buſſes are obliged, be- 
fore they receive the bonnties, to produce certificates of 
their having fiſhed both ſeaſons, that is, ſummer and winter, 
ſo the: boys and men employed in them, are hardy and fit 
for any ſervice ; whereas, were the bounties to be given as 
T have propoſed, a great deficiency in our able bodied ſea- 
men would be the conſequence, as moſt of the fiſhery would 
then be carried in open boats, which would only be a nur- 
ſery for fiſhermen inſtead of ſeamen. | „ 


But to this, I beg leave to anſwer, in the firſt place, That 


though à great number of hands would undoubtedly be em- 
ployed in open boats, yet it does not from thence follow, 
that the fiſhing by veſſels or buſſes would be given up. This 
1 am far from thinking would be the caſe; on the contrary, 
J imagine their numbers would rather be encreaſed; for, as 


the adyenturers would not then be ſubject to the hardſhips 


they at preſent labour under, on the outfit of their veſſels, 


before they can be entitled to the bounty; ſo, when they had 


it u their own power, to act in that matter as they thought 
proper, and were to receive a bounty equivalent to the quanti- 
ty of herrings caught and properly cured by them, what they, 
ſaved on the furniſhings of the veſſels would probably be be- 
ſtowed on engaging an additional number of hands ; it being 
natural to ſuppoſe, that the more of theſe which were em- 
ployed, the greater chance would there be of catching a 
larger quantity of fiſh, which behoved then to be their only 
object. But, EFFCFFFFFCC ae cis 


' 2dly, Suppoſe the alteratiqn L have propoſed ſhould, in- 


ſtead of increaſigg, decreaſe the number of veſſels employed 
ip this branch, which I am far from thinking would be the 
caſe; yet, ſtill the additional number of hands which my 
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ſcheme muſt give bread to, would do much more than com- 
penſate for any deficiency that could poſſibly happen by ſuch 
an alteration. TI have already obſerved, that the fitting out 
of a veſſel in ſuch manner as to be entitled to the bounty, 
comes to ſo large a ſum, that it is altogether out of the 

power of moſt people, who reſide in theſe places beſt adap- 

ted for carrying on the fiſhing, at all to engage in it. Were 
my plan to be adopted, however, there is not an idle hand 
but what might be employed, much to their own advantage, 
as well as to the benefit of their country. The boats and 
tackling, neceſſary for this buſineſs, might be purchaſed at 
an eaſy rate, and the regard for the bounty would be a great 
ſtimulative for perſons of all ranks and ages to engage in it. 
I may likewiſe venture to ſay, that this would prove as good 
a nurſery for ſeamen as the other. Boys of almoſt every age 
may be employed in this ſort of fiſhing ; they are expoſed to 
hardſhips unknown to thoſe who ſail on board decked veſſels, 
and therefore prove the belt of ſeamen. For my own part, 
I always preferred ſuch ; and, though they might be a little 
aukward at firſt, in ſix months time they generally proved 
the moſt neceſſary hands on board. 1 | 
Theſe ate ſome of the advantages, which I think could not 
fail of following the propoſed alteration of the bounties upon 
herrings. Many others might be taken notice of: I ſhall, 
however, content myſelf at preſent with only mentioning 
one more, which is, that by their putting all our people in 
motion, and having no idle hands in thoſe places, to which. 
the herrings reſort, we might ſoon be enabled to drive the 
Dutch, and every other nation, out of the market. This; 
| indeed, is the great object to be ſtudied in every branch of 
| trade or manufacture; for, if we allow foreigners either to 

; underſel us, or to ſupply other countries with better goods 

a | than we can do, it is not to be expected that theſe countries 

| ſhould deal with us. If, however, all our idle hands were 

| employed, a premium given to make them induſtrious, and 
the duties taken off the foreign ſalt, it is impoſſible this could 
be the caſe. It is well known the Dutch catch the moſt of 
the fiſh they export off our own coaſts. Should not this 
lead us ſeriouſly to reflect, what a reproach it is to the good 
ſenſe and underſtandings of the Britith nation, to lie idle by, 

and ſee the inhabitants of any other country, enriching them- 

' ſelves with what nature has in a peculiar manner beſtowed 
upon us, if we will only be at the trouble of ſeeking after 
it? I hope this folly will ſoon be got the better of; and, I do 
think, the adopting a plan ſimilar ro the one above mention- 
ed, is the moſt probable method of ns cb 
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natural conſequence : the completion of whieh onghit ears 
neſtly to be wiſhed for, by every real friend to his country. 
I took the liberty of recommending to thoſe of my coun- 
trymen, who are, or may be employed in the Lig and Cod 
fiſhery, to follow the method practifed by the Dutch in the 


profecution of tlrat buſineſs. I am fo fully convinced of their 


will in the herring branch, that I would beg leave to recom- 


mend them as'patterns worthy of imitation. in it likewiſe, 
Indeed, they have long had the feputation of curing their 


he rrings the beſt. of any other people. It is not, however 
a. very difficult matter to equal them in rhis, which certainly 


is a very eſſential article. 


Tue method is fimmply this, They ſhoot their nets in the 


evening about fon ſet, and haut them in again before ſun 
riſe in the morning. 80 ſoon as they get the fiſh on board 
they cut their throats, as deferibed. under the article of Ling, 
ce. aud filrs' them immediatly, f6 that they are in a manner 
eured alive, This is a'very eafy proceſs, but it is a proceſs 


expected. Having, loweyer, fpoken pretty, fully to it un- 
der the N article, if would de unneceſſarily taking 
up the time of the reader to dwell longer upon it. a: _ 
Beſbre 1 corichide! this Secklog, I mit de forgiven to fay 
a fe words; wir regard to tlie manner in which the great 
| Holland fmerie“ ate carried on, Ig M country all ranks 
and orders of people are concerned in t. There is ſcarce 
a footman or ſervant maid in Holland, ur any of the other 
provinces, who is not an adventurer, as ſhares may be pur- 


| chaſed from twenty guilders to rwenty thouſand. | 
I would beg leave to aſk, bat ep the Dutch are not 


worthy of imitation in this allo: and, whether Com- 
panies'of this ſo#t, eſtabliſhed imSotland, would not be of in- 
finite advantage to this 3 | 
We are at no loſs to find many people here, who are apt 
enough, after the example-of the Engliſh, to enter into com- 
panies, or clubs, for the purpoſe of ſplitting lottery tickets ; 
and ſhall we be difficulted to procure adventurers in a branch 
of trade which promiſes ſuitable returns God forbid |l— 
The former is the worſt and moſt pernicious ſort of gaming. 
It ſtrikes at the very root of both honefly and induſtry, 
and will infalliably deſtroy both in the end, if carried on 
with the ſame unremitting ardour for a ſhort time longer 
with which it has been indulged for ſome years paſt. Of 
late jt has encreafed to a moſt amazing height. We have 
lottery offices in every corner of almoſt every trading 
town in Scotland? A bad ſpecimen, I muſt acknowledge, 
with regret, of the induſtry _ improvements of this coun- 


try. 


which muſt be exactly followed, if clean wholeſome fiſh are 
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[63] 1 
try. How much more good ſenſe would the inhabitants of 
theſe towns diſcover; in beſtowing what trifle they could 


| ſpare from their ordinary buſineſs, in 1 nies 


in the manner of the Dutch 2 would then be purſuing a 
real ſubſtance ; and, if it ſhould chance to evade their graſp, 
which is not very probable, their loſs would not be great, 
while they would have the inward ſatisfaction of refl ting, 
that they had been the means of giving bread to ſo many 
induſtrious people, who, without ſuch well-timed aſſiſtance, 
might have become an intolerable burden to themſelyes, as 
we; as to the public. 1am certain the adventurers. in the 
lottery can have no ſuch conſolation. If they are loſers, 
which is much more than probable will be. the caſe; to whom 
does that loſs grant relief? Not to the induſtrious ; butt 

parcel of drones, who, incapable, of engaging in any brazeh 
of buſineſs of real utility, betake themſelves to that. which 
requires neither head nor hands to execute; and, while they 


pretend to calculate chances, are, in feality, picking the 


pockets of the unwary. »& 1 a een 5 ny ; 
Let me, then,Neriouſly recommend it to the people of this 
country to beſtow their money where there is at leaſt 5dr 4 | 


prob y of advancing the improvements of it. The Engli 


are ii any reſpects worthy. of imitation ; but let us not, for 


that reaſon, copy their vices; a more deteſtable qne, I con- 
feſs, I do not know them guilty of, than that which-I have 


been endeayouring to explode. 
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* Po AEX. | That we. : pads fo give encorragemens. to , the 
Brewers of it, aud other malt liquors in our own country, 
Bil) . "tn Preference fo: the 3 , e l 
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ſo, when it is conſidered how very fond we are of ſending 
ĩt abroad, for What we could either eaſily want, or manufac» 
-ture at home. I imagine I am not far wrong in my calcu- 

lation, when ] eſtimate the money remitted annually te 
England, for the two articles alone of broad cloth and Lon- 
; 2 Porter, at the enormous ſum of, 209,000 pounds ſter- 


3 King; Of the former I have already treated pretty fully. I 


now ſay a few words en the latter. 
That the brewers of Porter in this country have arrived at 
; the fame degree of perfection with thoſe in London; is what 
. I will not pretend to ſay; nor, indeed, can it ever be the 
caſe, ſo long as we give encouragement to the Engliſh, and 
with-hold-it fo much from the- Porter Brewers of our own 


country, . 


Before this liquor is in a proper condition for drinking, : 


it muſt be kept a conſiderable” time. This requires that 
large quantities of it ſhould be brewed at once ; but, while 
. we are ſo partial in favours of the London Porter, it is not 
to be expected that our brewers will riſk. their whole ſtock 
upon an article, which, from the infatuation of their coun- 
a men may be rendered a loling trade. 
. - Several brewers, however, in this town and veighboure 
hood, have, of late, done a good deal in.the porter branch ; 
and though, perhaps they have not brought it to to the ſame 
perfection with the London Porter, owing to the cauſe al- 
ready noticed, yet, I am perſuaded it is more wholeſome, 
and leſs -adulterated with {mall beer, than moſt of that li- 


quor. which is ſold in our taverns and public hovſes for 5 — | 


don Porter, It may not, indeed, be exactly of the 
dons but A — cannot be attributed to the unſkilful- 
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this country; and it is noways ſurpriſing it ſhould be 
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| nef vf our brewers, or a e of materials neceſſary 


for its manufacture. | 
1 know it has been advanced, that Porter cannot be ds 


without Thames water ; but this | is a moſt ridiculous notion. 


Mr Combrune, who wrote a very ſenſible eſſay on brewing, 


laughs at that vulgar prejudice. Every man of ſenſe, with 


whom 1 have converſed on the ſubject, does the ſame ; and- 


I am well informed, that, even in London, where one butt 


of porter is brewed of Thames water, there are ten made 


from the New River, and other water about that metropolis: 


nor is there better ſoft water in Britain, than that with which 
this city and neighourhood is ſupplied. ' 


To fay that the people of this country have not genius to 


arrive at perfection in this branch, is equally ridiculous, and 
an inſult on their underſtandings. Inſtances innumerable 


might be given to ſhew the futility of this argument. A few 


ſhall ſuffice, It is not many years ſince the Soapery and 


Glaſshouſes were ſet a-going at Leith, and up-bill work it 
no doubt was for ſome time; but, by perſeverance and ap- 


* 


plication, theſe people became as good ſoft ſoap-boilers and 


bottle-makers, as any in the kingdom. The prejudice againſt 


our ſoft ſoap was even greater then, than it is againſt 


the porter at preſent ; in ſo much that the manufacturers 
were obliged, for ſeveral years, to ſend it up to Newcaſtle, 


in order that they might get it ſold in Scotland, upon its re- 
turn, for Engliſh ſoap, This prejudice: is now entirely got 
the better of; and the manufacturing of theſe two articles, 
ſoap and bottles, ſave a great deal of money to the country; 
but I hope ſoon to ſee the woollen goods, and. our home 
brewed porter, ſave ten times more than both, The geni- 
us of our countrymen likewiſe appears, from the ſatisfaction - 
they give their employers, in the works carried on in the 
Caldtown of Edinburgh in the chimney way, at Preſtonpans, 
Carron, and ſeveral other places which might be mentioned. 


The money which goes out of the country for the article 


of porter alone, is really ſhameful, and would ſcarce be cre- 
dited, if the fact was not well known. For ſeveral years 
_ paſt, "the quantity brought into Leith, and the. other parts in 


the Frith of Forth, exceeds 30,000 l. ſterling per annum; 
and I imagine Dundee, Montroſe, Aberdeen, Inverneſs, 
and all the other ports of Scotland, cannot be eſtimated :at 
leſs than 20,0001. more. A pretty Gam this, truly, to be pay- 
ing for an article we can ſo well do without. I would be 


glad to know what became of our forefathers, who never 


taſted, nor thought of it? Good ſtrong ale and two- penny 


pleaſed moms and — were as * and good company 
dcrer 
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over it, as their deſcendants are over their porter. It is, be: 
ſides, a moſt expenſive drink; as people but of low circum- 
| Nances, who indulge themſelves in this piece of luxury, wi 
toſs off their two or three bottles at a few draughts; and, 
1 am) ſorry to ſay, this extravagance has now arrived at a 
pitch hitherto unknown in this country. We have number- 
eſs clubs in this city, whoſe meetings ſeem to be calculated 
for no. other purpoſe, than that of guzzling down ſo many 
bottles of London porter as amounts to the quota they are 
reſolved to ſpend, while, perhaps, their wives and children 
at home, ſtand in need of many things which are abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ſupport and maintenance of the family, 
I am far, from meaning, that friendly ſocial meetings of 
companions ſhould be aboliſhed or given up. After the toils 
of the day, a little indulgence of that kind is very pardon- 
able; but I would have my countrymen, even in their con- 
vivial, as well as ſerious moments, to have the intereſts of 

the place of their nativity in view; and, while they do ſo, 
In the article of drinking, as well as every other which I 
have been endeavouring to recommend, I am perſuaded 
they will at the ſame time ſtudy the intereſt of their families, 
and of their own pockets ; for I have ſeen the bill at drink- 
N higher, than a claret bill did ſome years ago. 
I have already acknowledged, that we have not as yet ar- 
rived at ſuch a degree of din in brewing it, as they 
have in London; but I dare venture to ſay, there are many 
porter brewers in and about this city, who make ſuch porter 
as any Scotſman may be pleaſed with. I beg leave to men- 
tion the following, viz. Meſſrs. George Millar, St Ann's 
yards; James Hotchkiſs, Graſs-market ; Archibald Camp- 
bell, Cowgate; Gardner and company, Gooſedub, all in and 
about Edinburgh; and Meſſrs. Cundel and Son, and Matthew - 
Comb, at Leith, | : 55 | 
1 likewiſe hinted, that the London porter conſumed in 
our taverns and public huuſes was not genuine, but adulte- 

rated with fmail beer. To eſtabliſh this fact, let any perſon 
go into a tavern or public houſe, in Edinburgh or Leith, and 
drink this dear ſ{uf'; for ſo I call it; it is not genuine por- 
ter; and they will find at leaſt one third, if not one half of 
the drink in the bottle, ſmall beer. Whether the mixture 

is made in London, in Leith, in Edinburgh, ar perhaps part- 
ly in all the three, is noways material to the drinkers, Sure. 
Jam, they pay high to pleaſe their corrupt taſtes; for, what 
with the ſmaſineſs of the bottle, and the quantity of ſmall 
beer glntted down along with it, the drinker. pays at the 
rate of ſeven-pence for every Engliſh quart or Scots chopin. 
On the other hand, good Scots porter, without any adulte 


> ation, 


ny 1 1 5 . 

ration, can be had at three · pence the bottle, and excellent 
ſtrong ale at the ſame price; both which are better worth 
the money, than the adulterated traſh, which is drunk by hun- 
dreds of dozens in a day, in and about this metropolis. It is 
nothing but prejudice in ſome, and ſelf-intereſt in others, 
which has brought this deſtructive branch of buſineſs to ſg 


- 


eat a height. 5 | 
- It is truly amazing what averfion we have to 7 wig ; 
made in our own country. Better ale, ſmall beer, a 
two-penny, I am perſuaded, cannot be had in any country 
whatever; and why we ſhould not be ſatisfied with theſe, 
and ſuch porter as we can make among ourſelves, is very 
unpardonable. I am afraid we deſerve, in part, what Mr 
Glover ſome time ago ſaid of us, that we had every ſenſe 
but common ſenſe ; for I do think, that a Scotſman, who will 
not wear good cloth, becauſe made here, and refuſes to 
drink good porter, becauſe brewed in or about Edinburgh, 
in a great meaſure verifies that gentleman's aſſertion, and 
may juſtly be ſaid to have no regard whatever for his coun · 
4 Re hope, that this folly is wearing out in a great 
meaſure, ſo much London porter not having been imported 
this year as has been for ſeveral preceding ones. Indeed 
if we ſeriouſly reflected on the conſequences, a ſtop would 
be put to it altogether, by a reſolution of the people of Scot- 
land, to drink nothing but home-brewed malt liquors; for I 
am certain, befides the money ſuch a reſolution would keep 
in the country, the advantage of which muſt be apparent to 
every one, that our own brewers are capable to afford bet» 
ter drink, for the ſame money, than the Engliſh can poſſibly 
do; and that for two reaſons ; firſt, Becauſe they pay juſt 
double the duty for their malt which we do for ours ; and, 
ſ*condly, Becauſe they pay at leaſt five times the price for 
- *their coals. "Theſe are the two principal articles conſumed 
in the brewing bulineſs ; and, when we poſſeſs ſuch great 
advantages — 4 our neighbours in theſe, as well as ſeveral 
others which might be mentioned, it ſurely requires little ar- 
ment to convince any ſenſible man, that we may be ſup- 
plied. with better and more wholeſome drink at home, than 
any we can import from England. VVV 
I might mention many inſtances to prove the truth of this 
aſſertion, from Edinburgh, Glaſgow, Dundee, Leith, and 
other places; but ſhall only take notice of one at preſent; 
and that is, Mr Hugh Bell of this city. That gentleman oc- 
cupies a moſt extenſive brewery, and, I think, I ſhall not fall 
under the cenſure of having an improper partiality for the 
manufactures of my own country, if I aver, that no — 
; RE ; - g ö N 
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in Great Britain can poſſibly furniſh better liquors, of the 
different kinds and prices, than he does. This gentleman does, 
not confine himſelf to one ſpecies. He brews ſmall beer, of 
a very excellent quality, indeed; which, if properly taken 
us of, will keep throughout the year, and is very little in- 
erior to what we are furniſhed with, in many public houſes, 
under the appellation, of. London porter. It is a very clean 
wholeſome, drink, and private families may ſupply them- 
ſelves with it at a trifle more than a penny the bottle. He 
likewiſe brews ſtrong ale and beer of various kinds. I be- 


lieve, indeed, he has. not+ yet attempted the porter; but, 


what ſtrengthens my argument greatly, viz. That the brew- 
ers and every other manufacturer in this country, are ca- 
| 1 to equal, if not to excel thoſe of any other, is this 

r Beil brews ale and beer, in imitation of ſuch - liquors 


brewed in the mioſt famous towns in England, and from 


whence they take their names, to as great perfection as in 
theſe very towns; nay, I believe I ſhould not exceed: the 
truth, if I ſaid greater, as Mr Bell's ale and beer is generally 
preferred to theirs at the foreign markets. I 6- hood 


* 


» 


© Theſe being facts which cannot be controverted, I. ſhould 
be glad to know, in what conſiſts the grand and inexplicable 
myſtery of brewing Porter with equal ſucceſs? I think I 


have accounted for it already, when I ſaid, it was entirely 
owing to the brewers not getting proper: encouragement, by 
which they were diſabled from carrying it on to that extent 
which is neceſſary. I believe I might add as a conſequence, 
or rather as the cauſe itſelf, the numerous Porter clubs in 
this city, who will not taſte any Porter brewed by their own 


countrymen, though they can give no. better reaſon for ſuch 


refuſal, than that it is Scots. | 

-' Theſe clubs are compoſed, in a great meaſure, of mer- 
chants and mechanics. I would therefore beg leave to aſl; 
them how they would reliſh it, ſhould the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of property withdraw their buſineſs from thetn, 


becauſe they were Scots merchants, Scots wrights, Scots 


ſhoemakers, and ſo forth, of every other profeſſion ? What 


| refletions would they not have, and how highly would they 


be offended, to be told, that none of them underſtood their 
trades ſo well as foreigners ?—This, however, is the treat- 
ment theſe very gentlemen give to the Woollen ManufaQtur- 
ers, and the Brewers of Scotland; but how highly injurious, 


as well as unjuſt, they are, when applied to them, muſt ap- 


pear evident to every one who has ſo much the love of his 
country at heart, as to make uſe of their commodities ; and, 
I humbly apprehend, no character, however exalted, need 


- 


be aſhamed to do ſo, 
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| , 1 cannot conclude this Section, without mentioning; to 


* 


Tn 
the 
honour of the gentlemen, merchants, &c. of Glaſgow, Dun- 
dee, and ſeveral other towns, that they give all cncvitrage- 
ment to their own Porter, and every other article mahifac- 
tured among themſelyes; nor ſhould I forgive myſelf, were 
I to omit taking notice of the public ſpirited conduct of many 
of my fair comtry-women in this metropolis, who will ad- 
mit no other Porter to their tables, but fueh as is brewed in 
Scotland. In this they ſurely ey the intereſts of their buſ« 
bands and families, as they fave at leaſt a penn upon every 
bottle. They at the ſame time promote the'intereſt of their 


. 5 


country, by encouraging its manufactures. I hope ſo javd 


able and praiſe - worthy an example, will be followed by 
every miſtreſs of a family throughout gceriand. Thelr Bl. 
bands, ſurely, will never uſurp theif natural province of 
managing within doors, efpecially when they do it ſb much 
to the advantage of the family, as they undoubredly will, in 
this reſpect, by following the aboye example; It may like- 


wiſe have this further good effect; it may diveſt the buf- 
band of the unnatural prejudice he has taken againſt 'Seots 


| _ In that caſe, the fair fex will have the merit of e- 


bliſhing a valuable minufaRtre in their country, which I 
hope, for their own honour, they will take every opportinl> 
ty in their power to accompliſh. OO 
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of the unhappy diſputes which have for ſome time ſubſiffed bee 
teen GREAT BRITAIN and her AMERICaN Coro- 


& >, h 


r 5 ; HE RE has been ſo much written and ſpoken upon 
. 5 the ſubject of American affairs, that I ſhould ſcarce 
av 


e troubled the reader with any thing upon them in this 
Place, had it not been to undeceive the Public, who have 
been grolaly impoſed upon by thoſe who are fond of the 
name of Patriots in our neighbouring kingdom, with re- 
gard to the many advantages Great Britaia enjoyed from 
her trade with America. 1 
I. think it will be no very difficult matter to ſhow, that theſe 
wonderful advantages, which our patriots would have us be- 
lieve reſulted from the American trade, has centered chiefly 
among themſelves, and that they are obliged to. Great Bri- 
tain entirely, for trade and every other bleſſing they enjoy. 

As facts will more effectually make this appear, than all the 
oratory and ſophiſtry of a Chatham, a Burke, or a Barre, I 
beg leave to lay a few of theſe before the public. 

Great Britain, to encourage them to cleat the country of 
thoſe woods, which totally covered America, gave a bounty, 
and ſtill continues it, on all their fir and pine timber, fit fr 
maſts, yards, bowſprits, &c. of 20 8. ſterling for each ton 
of 40 cubick feet, cuſtomary girt meaſure, which is equal to 
6 d. every ſolid foot. | „ 

The bounty on their hemp and flax is no leſs than 6 l. per 

ton, | j | 
For every barrel of tar, made in the ordinary manner, 6 s. 
per barrel; each barrel to contain 31 gallons Engliſh 
meaſure... : 
For tar made by particular directions, Io s. per barrel, 
For every barrel of pitch, 2 8. 6d. per barrel. 
For every barrel of turpentine, 3s. 9 d. per barrel. 

For every pound of Indigo, if but half the value of that 
made by the French, 6 d. per pound, Engliſh weight. 
When we conſider what great premiums theſe are, and 
how much they have e towards the e 

| | | | af. 
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of that wild uncultivated country, I may with great truth 
ſay, that the money paid by the inhabitants of this kingdom 
haas done the whole that is done. After all this is allowed 
them, when their goods come to market, we pay the full 
market price; and I am certain, the value of the bounties 
paid will almoſt purchaſe goods of the ſame ſpecies and qua- 
lity in Ruſſia, Sweden, Norway, and other parts of Europe, 
Indigo excepted; and the bounty of 6d per lib. is a very high 
bounty, and a great encouragement to raiſe it. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe bounties and encouragements, it is 
well known that the Americans carry on an illicit trade with 
the Welt Indies, as well as with the Dutch, French, and Spa- 
niards. Even this does not ſatisfy them, They go further in 
cheating the mother country. They carry on a great ſmug- 
gling trade with many ports in Europe. Thoſe which come 
within my own knowledge, I hall now mention; they are, 
Archangel, Peterſburgh, Riga, Hamburgh, Amſterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Dunkirk, &c. At times they call at ſome ports in 
Great Britain, and clear out part of their cargoes for our 
own plantations ; but the part that is liable to bigh duties is 
cleared for St Euſtatia, or ſome free port in the Weſt Indies; 
by which means they deprive the revenue- of theſe duties, 
while all the commodities . are landed in our own ſetile- 
ments. V 65 . 
One would think, after ſuch evaſive ſchemes to rob the 
Mother Country, the Americans would find few if any ad- 
vocates for them in the Britiſh ſenate. Theſe hononrable 
gentlemen, however, who are fond of the name of Patriot 
and which is very liberally beſtowed upon them by the mul- 
titude in our neighbouring kingdom, with a degree of ef- 
fronte ry, not eaſy to be accounted for, hold forth, that the 
Americans pay large ſums in duties and exciſe, to the reve- 
nue, for the goods they take from us. 5 
The beſt anſwer to theſe gentlemen's falſe and fallacious 
arguments, as I before hinted, are facts. Some of theſe I 
will ſubmit ro the public ; from which it will appear how 
little the revenue is benefited by the boaſted importation of 
the Americans from Great Britain. In this view, I muſt 
inform theſe gentlemen, as they ſeem not to have known it 
before, that the Americans pay no duty on any neceſſary or 
conveniency of life, taken from Great Britain, which we ſee 
fall very heavy upon ourſelyes.—l1 ſhall here enumerate ſuch 
as at preſent occur to me. : iy 
The duties are drawn back, by the exporter, on all malt 
liquors, and ſpirits made in Great Britain, as well as the 
| | 5 e bottles 
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bottles which contain them—on all glaſs—on leather, however 
manufactured —on cordage made from foreign hemp 
on ſoap, candles, ſalt, paper, vellum, cards, ſtarch, gold 
and ſilver lace, and many other articles.—Almoſt the whole 
duties, paid on foreign linen, are drawn back, and bounties 
given on moſt of our own made linen and canvaſs, equal to 
all the duties paid on ſoap, pot, pearl, wood and weed aſhes, 
made uſe of in bleaching and whitening the ſame,—— From 
this it muſt appear, that, as the Americans are altogether 
exempted from land tax, they can live at one half the ex- 
. pence it muſt coſt our poor labourers, and indeed all claſſes 
. of people 'in this country. N | 
I am fully perſuaded, that the inhabitants of the city of 
Edinburgh, and port of Leith, pay more duty and exciſe 
annually, than all America does to the revenue of Great 
Britain. I can therefore ſee no reaſon that we ſhould pay 
the army and navy for their protection, if they will not 
contribute equally, That we ſhould be ſaddled with near 
two millions annually, topay the intereft of money borrowed 
on their account, to keep them from being ſcalped, or drove 
out of all their boaſted free country, into the. Atlantic, ap- 
ars to me, and, I dare ſay, to every impartial inhabitant 
n South or North Britain, extremely hard and unjuſt. How 
can we ever expect to leſſen the public debts, or get free of 
theſe taxes on ſalt, leather, and malt liquors, which, in a 
particular manner, affect the poor, if we are to pay the A- 
merican debts as well as our own ? Let them pay 25s. an- 
nually, each individual, as we do, raiſe it as they pleaſe ; 
but ler this nation have it to eaſe numbers of her tradeſmen, 
Feet porters, and labouring people of every de- 
omination. The Americans have good land at ſixpence per 
- acre, for which our honeſt farmers pay at the rate of 20 8. 
beſides the numberleſs taxes under which this country at pre- 
ſent labours. The goods and manufactures we ſend to America 
are paid us in their own produce. We ſeldom or never get 
Ipecie from them; that they employ elſewhere, to carry on 
their clandeſtine trade, - | 3 | 
From theſe facts it would appear, that we are not ſo much 
indebted to the American trade as our patriots would have 
ns believe, and their ungratitude now, in attempting at in» 
.dependency, muſt be proportionally heightened. : 
It has been ſaid, that we in this country, have no merit, 
either in the diſcovery or conqueſt of them. It is our liſter 
kingdom England, which has the ſole merit of both. In 
conſequence of the Union, however, we came to have an 


equal ſhare with them in their trade and commerce to theſe 
e ſettlements; 
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ſettlements; and, fince that period, we have done our part 


to people, protect, and ſupport them. | 

A great deal has been thrown out as to their charters. By 
what authority did they hold theſe charters? Did theſe char - 
ters defend them from the encroachments of the French and 
Indians, who drove them out of all the faſt holds they had 


in the back ſettlements; and, would have drove the whole 


of them into the Atlantic, had it not been for the troops 
from Great Britain? I had almoſt ſaid, from the Highlands 
of Scotland; for they moſt undoubtedly conquered America, 
more than it was done in Germany. Lord Chatham, when he 
Wanted to pay compliments to his own abilities, as prime 


Mminiiter, could not help bringing thoſe hardy and intrepid 


race of men to his aid. Much, ſays he, neglected in the 
war before laſt, they (i. e. the Highlanders) had nigh over- 
turned the ſtate ; yet theſe very men, in the late war, I 


; brought to combat on your ſide : They ſerved with fidelity 


as they fought with valour, and conquered for you in every 
part of the world; and in no part were they more ſervices 
able than in North America.” „ Fi 
How did the North Americans behave under Braddock ? + 
The time is not ſo diſtant but moſt of us will remember, 
what a deſpicable figure they made, both in the field, and 


in ſupplying the troops, ſent not only to preſerve their coun- 


try, but themſelves from being ſcalped. Truſting to their 
ſupport, and to ſave them from perdition, how many of our 
brave countrymen loſt their lives ? among others, a Sir Peter 
Halket, an ornament to his country, and to mankind, I had 
the honour to be known to Sir Peter; his life was of more 
value than many Americans. Now, however, the time is 
come, that they have forgot all theſe moſt effential ſervices 
done ihem ; ſervices that have coſt this nation at leaſt the 
blood of 15,000 goed men, and 20,000,000 |. of good ſter - 
ling money ; and, when parliament taxes an article of luxury 
or effeminacy, of no real uſe, I mean Tea, what a noiſe 


d they make? Would to God that all our taxes were laid 


on that deſtructive, mean, inſignificant article, and taken off 
the neceſſaries of life! Happy would it then be for this coun- 


try. Let thoſe who drink tea, pay for it; and on condition 


the duties were taken off ſalt and leather, of which the poor 
pay aimoſt the whole, I heartily wiſh it were at 308. per 


pound. . 
he way and manner the people in Boſton took to diſap- 


point Government of raiſing this duty, is indeed without pre- 


cedent. No ſooner it is brought into port, than they make 


a formal attack upon it; as if the tea was to come into their 


1 8 5 | 
houſes, and to levy the tax of itſelf. Had they allowed the 
tea to have been landed, and ſuffered it to rot before they 
would ule or. purchaſe it, they would.;have acted like rational 
men: Or, if it was rotten before it came to hand, as I have 
heard ſome giddy-headed people ſay, why buy it, or have any 
thing to do with it! The Eaſt India company was not to oblige 


or force them to purchaſe their goods. But to allow a law- 


lefs banditti to commit piracy in open ſun ſhine, and not to 

. endeavour, by every means, to oppoſe them, was acquieſc- 
ing in their crime. Had 1 been maſter of the ſhip the tea 
was on board, with my ten Scots boys at my back, (and I 


am no fighting man) each of us ſhould have ſhot our man, 


before they had taken up the hatches, if we ſhould have been 
ent to pieces in the end. A bill of loading is a ſacred writing. 
The ſhip-maſter obliges himſelf to deliver his cargo, ſea ha- 
zard excepted. As there was'no war, they were pirates 
who preſumed to touch his cargo; and as ſuch they ſhould 


have been treated by the ſhip-maſter, and the inhabitants of 


Boſton. If, therefore, the Boſtonians did not uſe their ur- 
| moſt endeavours to prevent them from an open violation of 
the laws of every country, and to ſecure the perſons of the 
pirates, they ought to pay all the coſt of the goods, and e- 
very expence and damage incurred. Were the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh and Leith tamely to look on, and allow a law- 


leſs mob to go on board a ſhip in Leith harbour, or in the 


road of Leith, and ſuffer the cargo to be taken out and de- 
ſtroyed be fore their faces, without doing the utmoſt in their 
power to prevent it, they would, by the law, be obliged te 
pay the damages, and undergo a ſevere cenſure from their 
country and all good men. | nn 

I have been twice in America, and traded conſiderably te 
different parts of it, but not to advantage, as I could not get 
payments. I have, at preſent, ſeveral hundred pounds due 


there, which I would willingly give u right to for as many hun- 


dred pence, And I verily believe, were the Americans to 
balance accompts with this country, all their boaſted wealth 


and property would not diſcharge the juſt and lawful debts 


due by them to the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland. 
So far back as the 31ſt of December 1774, I propoſed the fol- 


lowing plan for reducing the Americans to obedience: Take 


off the bounties given upon the importation of their goods; 
let them carry none to any market but to Britain, Ireland, 
and the Weſt India iſlands, our own property, and no other; 
and, to prevent them from trading with the French, Spa- 
niſh, or any other ſettlements, let them go under convoy cf 


our men of war, and take failing orders; in which let the 


owners 
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ners of the ſhips and cargoes be mentioned, and the bill of © 
loading be affixed to the failing orders; the ſhips to pay all 
attention, as under convoy in time of war, as to the ſignak, 
Ten frigates of 33 guns, ten ſhips of 20 guns, and twenty 
floops of 14 guns each, will do the buſineſs, and employ our 
ſeamen and ſoldiers. Let each ſhip have only 2-3ds of her 


- complement of ſailors ; tet the other 1-3d, to make up the 
Full complement, be ſoldiers, which may be ſtationed thus: 


Two Sloops, 14 guns, at Savannah in Georgia. 


- Two Ships, 20 guns, and two floops, 14 each, at Charles- 


Town, South Carolina, | : 7 
Two floops at Wilmington, Cape Fear, North Carolina. 
One ſhip 20 guns, one ſloop, at Smert, Sound, Albemarle, 
Two frigates, two loops, Cape Henry, and Cape Charles, 

Chiſwick's Bay, Virginia. 7 
One frigate, two floops, Maryland. i 

| Two frigates, two floops, Pennſylvania, Philadelphia. 
Two frigates, two ſhips, 20 guns, three floops, Long 

1fand and Newport. 125 e 35 
Three frigates, five ſhips 20 guns, four ſloops, at Boſton 


_ and in the Maſſachuſetts Bay, Salem, &c. Or in ſuch man- 
ner as the Lords of the Admiralty ſhall think moſt for the 


good of the ſervice, and will moſt ſurely contribute ſpeedily 
o bring theſe ungrateful Americans to their duty, and their 
own good; I had almoſt ſaid, their. ſalvation. Remove the 
whole military, except ſuch as have been always employed 


in their forts and gariſons; for the money ſpent by the troops 


feeds them, and ſpirits them up to rebellion, o. 
To prevent the neceſſity of a convoy going to Great Bri» | 


tain, let the maſters, owners, and merchants, who ſhip the 


goods, find ſecurity in double the value of ſhip and cargs, 
that they ſhall really and truly land them in ſome part of 
Great Britain or Ireland, (ſea-hazard excepted) and no 
Where elſe, or forfeit their bond to the public; and, to re- 
lieve the bond, they ſhould have two certificates, under the 
hands of the collector, comptroller, and ſurveyor of the port 
where the cargo is diſcharged, as to the true performance, 
fo as they can tranſmit one by firſt ſhips, and keep the other 
to be brought over to America by themſelves, to relieve their 
bond, or cancel it. | 3 | 

Every man of property, obſtructing or flying in the face 
tf the laws made by Great Britain, ſhonld forfeit his whole 
eſtate and effects, as guilty of high treaſon againſt the ſtate; 


und all merchants and others, forfeit their goods and chattles, 


and their perſons be ſent home to the country from which 


they or their forefathers originally came ; for there is not 
| one 
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ene in ten of them who was either himſelf, or his forefa- 
thers, born in Great Britain: They are moſtly made up of 
German emigrants, French refugees, and convicts of all 
nations tranſported from Great Britain and Ireland, whe 
never could get bread in their own country: yet they, for- 
ſoath, muſt boaſt what their forefathers did to ſapport our 
conſtitution: For ſhame ! that Britain ſhould be deluded by 
ſuch a hotchpotch medley of foreign enthuſiaſtie madmen z 
who, whilit they throw dirt at the family that gave them 
moſt of their charters, praiſe Lord Chatham for ruining 
them, and hurting the mother country. At the ſame time, 
they rail at Lord Bute for making a peace that gave them a 
quiet poſſeſſion of all that vaſt country, by getting the French 
to. give up every place in North America to the Crown of 
Great Britain. I was in London at the time the peace was 
in agitation. I had the honour of being well acquainted with 
Sir Henry Erſkine, the Right Honourable James Oſwald, 
and many people in authority at that period. | have often 
been aſked, what the opinion of the merchants was. I al- 
ways told them, the acquiſition of all North America, upon 
dur back ſettlements, was the great object. I own, my 
worthy friend Sir H. Erſkine foreſaw things which did nor, 
at that time, occur to me; he often ſaid, © Theſe people are 
turbulent. It would be better to leave part of Canada to 
the French, to keep them in a proper fubordination.” I 
have even heard ſome very ſenſible merchants on the Change 
of London ſay ſo; but by far the greateſt number were for 
the terms which were agreed to; and a glorious peace it was. 
Theſe inflammatory letters, from the general Congreſs to 
the people of Great Britain, and to their friends and fellows» 
ſubjects of Quebec, are wrote upon the moſt fallacious and 
| bale principles; not a word of truth from beginning to end, 
except what they quote from my late moſt worthy corre- 
. fpondent, the great Baron Monteſquieu. Had they a trial at 
his court and conſtitution, or the King of Pruffia's, that Pro- 
teſtant hero, they would ſoon be brought to themſelves, and 
to good manners. In ſhort, theſe deteſtable letters are not 
conceived in the ſtyle of merchants, by whom only they 
' ought to have been wrote; but appear to be the productions 
of ſome baniſhed Engliſh or Iriſh attorney, or limb of the 
law, who has baniſhed himſelf from this country ; or by 
fome of the vermin of the clergy, who infeſt that deluded 
country and people. | 5 | 
I took the liberty of tranſmitting to Lord North, a 
copy of this Plan; and at the fame time uſed. the freedom 
of writing my opinion to his Lordſhip on the ſubject, 
and ef offering my advice, as a private perſon, raue 
33 | | 5 £1 rien 
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Friend to the mother country, in what manner the Ameri- 
cans might be brought to a ſenſe of their duty, and allegi - 


giance to their parent ſtate, with the leaſt prejudice to either 


Fg 


of the contending parties. This I did not think prudent to 
publiſh to the world at the time. Indeed, ſuch a ſtep would 
have entirely deſtroyed the very intention of the writer, 


had his Lordſhip adopted any part of the plan propoſed, 


which was nat the caſe, The outlines of my letter was, To 
impreſs all the ſeamen, belonging to the American veſſels, 
from the Cabin boy to the Maſter, and to rate them on board 
the ſhips of war ſent to block up their ports, at the higheſt 
wages any of them ever received, when employed in the 
merchants ſervice. To land no troops at any of the ports 


ſo blocked up; as the money ſpent by the troops would en- 


able the Americans the longer to continue their reſiſtance, 


after a ſtop was put to their trade, and alſo might be pro- 


ductive of much bloodſhed, which has already happened, 


and, it is much to be feared, will be greatly encreaſed, be- 
fore any accommodation takes place. The reaſon why I 
was ſolicitous to have all the ſeamen in America impreſſed 
was this: Though I have the higheſt eſteem for that uſeful 
and brave ſet of men, yet long experience amongſt them 
has convinced me, that they would rather do miſchief than 


be idle. If I might be allowed a conjecture, I could al- 


molt venture to ſay, that the repulſe which the King's troops 
met with at Lexington and Bunker's Hill, was occaſioned 
chiefly by ſo many honeſt induſtrious fellows being thrown 


out of employment. If any future ſkirmiſh ſhall happen,. 


which it is more than probable will be the cafe, I am much. 
afraid, that theſe poor deſtitute ſeamen, who might have 
been employed, with advantage to themſelves and 1550 


country, on board of the ſhips of war, will, as the caſe no 


ſtands, prove the moſt intrepid enemies which our troops. 
will meet with in the field ; whereas, if theſe ſeamen had 
been on board our ſhips of war, they would have had much 
influence in making the merchants and others come into rea- 
ſonable terms. I am ſenſible, that the impreſſing of the ſea- 
men may be objected to, as being againſt law. But, in ap- 
ſwer to this, it may be obſerved, that neceſſity has no law; 
and that it is always cuſtomary to impreſs ſeamen in the 


time of war. 1 
From the proceedings of the houſes. of Parliament, I ob- 


| ſerve, that a plan, ſimilar, in the moſt eſſential parts, to the. 


one above recited, will 'now be adopted. Whether it 
would not have been more effectual twelve months ago, it 
would be preſumption in me to decide upon. That 1 muſt 
leave to wiſer heads to determine. 2 5 
* : | : A E. ; 
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Tune commencement of the Americans intentions to throw 


off the allegiance of Great Britain, are not of yeſterday. 


They did not even begin with the Stamp-a&, as many peo- 
ple ne, though I will readily allow, the repeal 
of that act gave them a boldneſs which they had not former- 
ly aſſumed, and led them to imagine, that Great Britain was 
unable to do any thing contrary to the inclinations of Ame- 
rica. T's : * „ 
The latter end of Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration, 
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in the year 1739, gave birth to all that has happened ſince. 


— 


The Patriotic party of that day, headed by Sir John Ber- 
nard, a very worthy man, but who undoubtedly had been 


| impoſed upon, played the ſame game which our preſent Pa- 


triots are attempting, though, I truſt, with better fucceſs, 
They forced the miniſter to break through the act of navi - 

ation, and to allow the Americans to export their enume- 
rated goods, as they were pleaſed to call them, viz. all their 
rice, wheat, barley, Indian corn, and all forts of corns, 
fiſh, &c. &c. to any port in Europe, ſouth of Cape Finiſterre. 
Before that period, trade was carried on with peace and 
quietneſs, and a certain profit to Great Britain, as well as 
great advantage to America, But no ſooner was this door 
opened, than the Americans commenced ſmugglers. It point- 
ed out a way for them to throw off all connection in trade 


with the mother country, whoſe fleets, at the ſame time, 
were their protection. With the Britiſh flag flying, and 


their Mediterranean paſs in their cabins, to ſcreen them from 
all the piratical ſtates, they carried on trade with more ſafe- 


ty than any other nation in Europe. But, ſay this grateful 


people, we are not to pay any proportion of the expence 
neceſſary for the ſupport of that fleet; that Gibraltar, and 


that Port Mahon, which afford us this protection. Let old 


England, and poor Scotland, pay for our ſafety ; ,but let us 
reap the profits of their trade and commerce. 


The Britiſh trade in the Mediterranean, before the 1 739, 


the time when the patriotic plan above mentioned took place, 


was much more extenſive than ever it has been ſince. The 


' cauſe is obvious. The corn and fiſh, alone, were great arti- 


cles in point of freight, and gave bread to our own ſailors, 
whom we can always depend upon for manning our' fleets. 
Can we truſt to the Americans for this neceſſary piece of 
duty? No If we repoſe any confidence in them, they 
may perhaps point their guns againſt us, as they do at pre- 
ſent from their floating batteries. . 
It is ſurely high time, therefore, for Great Britain to en- 
courage her own navigation, Let the Americans be put on 
the ſame footing, with regard to trade, which they enjoyed 


len branch proportionally cheap. 
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in the 1725. Let their exports and imports be through the 
channel of Great Britain, Ireland, and our Weſt India ſet- 


tlements; then, and not till then, will they pay us for what 


they take, For many years paſt they have taken our goods, 
turned them into money, and with that money gone to Hol- 


| hand, Hamburgh, France, and other countries, where they 
_ purchaſe their manufactures, while they allowed ours to re- 


main unpaid. 25 24 

Were theſe matters properly adjuſted, and a ſettlement 
of the preſent differences effected, in a manner ſuitable to 
the honour and dignity of Great Britain, Scotland might car- 


ry on a trade with America, advantageous to both countries. 


We could furniſh them with Oſnaburghs, Checks, Coarſe 
Linens, at or under 14d, per yard, Handkerchiefs, and 
common Calicoes, on as. good terms as they could be ſup- 
plied with them from the Continent; for the reaſons I have 
given in a former part of this work, we cannot indeed com : 


4 , 


| pare with them in the finer forts of linen. 


All forts of Woollen goods we can unqueſtionably furniſh 
them on better terms than any other country in Europe ; with 


Cloths from the coarſeſt Flannel to the fineſt Superfine : with 


Jats, from 10 d. to 308. a-piece ; with Stockings, from 6 d. 
to 10 the pair; and, with every other article in the Wool - 


x 


Shoes, and every thing made from leather, we are ac- 


knowledged to be equally expert in, with the manyfaQurers 


of any other country, and can. afford to ſell them at as low 
rices | ; 2 5 
ye Chimney grates we ſtand unrivalled in; nor, I believe, 
will any other nation compete with us in any wares manu- 
factured from Iron. . ho. | „ 
Upon the Whole: When the Americans come to their 
ſenſes, they will find it for their intereſt, as well as their 


ſafety and conveniency, to ſtrengthen the bond of friendſhip. 


with the Mother Country and to promote her trade and 
manufaQures, Let them conſider how much the flag, which 
hitherto has protected them, would be deſpiſed and torn to 
pieces by every petty Prince, were it not for the Britiſh Lyon. 
Even the king of Pruſſia, that little maritime Monarch, could 
fit out as many ſhips of war at Embden, Stetin and Konings- 
burgh, as-would deitroy all the great North American trade 
in two years. „„ Sb | 5 
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Of Trips in general, interſperſed with ſuch obſervations as 
©... the author thinks, if duly weighed and conſidered, may be 
Perroductive of good effetts to this country. „ 


111 
7 X ot 
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T HE preceding Sections of this work were taken up in 
4 a great meaſure on the manufactures of Scotland. This laſt 
1 reſerved for ſaying a few words on trade in general, and 
ſuch obſervations as might occur, whether on trade or 2ny 
other ſubje&t. I ſhall begin with trade. © 
raiſe the ſupply, in place of the preſent mode, was ſurely a 
wiſe plan. and, if adopted, would fave ſome hundred thou- 
Lands to the nation annually, and add zo, doo men to the 
ſtate, who are now employed in collecting, ſurveying, an 

herding the traders and ſmugglers. His ſcheme puts an end 
to all Imuggling. And as, in fact, the land-holders, and 


people of property, in the end, pay almoſt all the duties of 


cuſtoms and exciſe, it would be better for them, on the whole, 
and much more convenient for the merchant ; for, by the 
preſent way of levying the cuſtoms, the man that deals to 
any extent in foreign trade, muſt have a great comma 

of money, other wiſe he can import little, the duties being oſ- 
ten double the prime coſt of the goods abroad; and theſe 
duties muſt be paid before you can ſee your goods. This 
throws the importer always largely in advance, and requires 
three ſtocks to carry on trade, where one would do, were 


the duties taken off; that is, L. 1909 would carry on as 


much as L. 2600 will at preſent, | 
There never was, in my time, a miniſter who has paid 
reater regard and attention to the commerce and trade of 
| ly Britain than the preſent Lord North : He has ſhown a 
ſteadineſs and firmneſs of every thing for the good of King 
and country. But, at preſent, how far ſuch a plan can take 
place, is uncertain. I know moſt branches of the revenue 
are appropriated to pay the intereſt of certain loans, and it 
muſt take time to get the principals paid. But, with great 
t, | 5 ſubmiſſion 
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The ſcheme by which Sir Matthew Decker propoſed to 
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ſubmiſſion to the wiſdom of parliament, I think the duties 
ſhould be conſiderably lowered, particularly on French goods, 
which, at preſent, are next to a prohibition. The long en- 
mity and jealouſy betwixt the Engliſh and French, has kept 
them at a great diſtance from one another in point of trade: 
it is high time to remove it: There are no people more honeſt 
and ealy in their dealings in commerce, (the Engliſh excep» 
ted) ; I have dealt largely with them, and have always found 
them ſo. I have been taken their priſoner at ſea; they uſed. 
me with the greateſt humanity. and. hoſpitality. I had the 
Ez | honour to correſpond with the great Baron Monteſquieu. 
| As a merchant, his name adds much to the reputation of the 
profeſſion. He was an honour to mankind. I had great 
. Pleaſure in dealling with him His wines were excellent, 
and at a moderate price. If we would open trade with the 
French, by reducing the duties on their wines and brandies, 
1 am perſuaded they will meet us half-way, and allow our 
manufactures to be imported into France, on equal terms. If 
this ſhould take place, it would moſt effectually lower the price 
of corn, and all the neceſſaries of life, and afford us good 
and wholeſome ſpirits; for in all our northern countries ſome 
ſpirits Are abſolutely neceſſary; the more moderately uſed 
the better: But, in this cold climate, I have ſeen the good 
effects of a little at a time, both by ſea and land. And, as 
we muſt have ſpirits, is it not better to get them of wholę- 
ſome quality, and pay them with our manufactures, than to 
diſtil two millions of quarters of our beſt grain, which is the 
cauſe of keeping it always ſo high ? and, if good plentiful 
crops happen, the exporting your corn is of much greater 
conſequence. to the kingdom than making it into ſpirits. 1 
| can eaſy ſee what will be objected ; the revenue of exciſe 
| and cuſtoms will ſuffer. I think not; for, if the duties 
f are low, there will be no ſmuggling ; the importation of 
n wines and brandy would be immenſe. Were it one fourth 
| of what the French wine duty is at preſent, and one third 
3 of what the brandy exciſe is, the revenue would draw double 
| | of what it now does, and anſwer every purpoſe for which 
: _ theſe duties were laid on. If theſe meaſures were to take 
place, they would extend our navigation greatly. The Dutch 
and Swedes are at preſent the greateſt carriers of wine, bran- 
| | or Ay, oil, &c. from the ſouth of France, Havre de Grace, 
| | | Dunkirk, and all the ports in the channel. I myſelf had ſe- 
| veral ſhips employed in the freight way, from and to the 
„ ports mentioned, and cleared money on my ſhips ſo employ- 
. ed. But I paid, as all our ſhips muſt, five livres to the ſtate 
for each ton the ſhip meaſured. If theſe livres were taken 
off, as they certainly would, if we had our tarriff 3 
By, | -” - N. 
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Fettld, the Britiſh ſhips would get the whole of theſe freights, 
and a yer great object it is. The preference is always 
Jy to A ſhips over the Mediterranean; and for a ſen- 
reaſon. We loſe fewer ſhips, in proportion to our num- 
ber employed, than any nation in the world; and beſides, 
our ſailors are more honeſt. In all my practice, (and I have 
freighted ſome hundreds of ſhips;) Inever had a package broke 
up, nor a caſk broached or pierced, or any ſort of embezzel- 
ment on my cargoes of goods, when on board our own Bri- 
tiſk veſſels. Other nations are not ſo free of this vice. Our 
failors are undoubtedly the moſt honeſt- hearted, open, 
friendly fellows in Europe, and deſpiſe a dirty action, ei- 
ther at ſea or on ſhore. This trade would encreaſe their 
numbers, who are the great bulwarks. of our nation. 
Poſtlethwait ſays, the coaſting and foreign trade to London 
alone employs 100,000 ſeamee in time of peace, 1 ſuppoſe 
them to be only 75,000. e navy 25,000, ſeamen in 
time of peace. All the reſt of our coaſting and foreign trade, in 
the whole of the ports of Great Britain and Ireland, 1 30, ooo. 
Theſe numbers are formidable, and the more ſo, As you can 
hays: a great part of them on board your fleets, upon an e- 
mergency. Your homeward coaſting trade being ſo exten- 
five, enabled this nation, now ſo happily connectedy, nd 
unanimous. in their operations, to equip a fleet in four — 
ſuperior to what France and Spain could do in two years. 
Do you think that ſo wiſe a nation as France will chuſe to 
quarrel with you at theſe times? they know too well the 
difference now, to what it was ſome years ago; laſt war 
convinced them of the truth of it. They muſt conſider how 
many brave hardy ſailors and ſoldiers, came from this coun - 
iry, to fight, conquer, or die with their brethren the Engliſh; 
inſtead of being, as formerly, ſo imprudent and impolitic as 
to take fide with the French, upon. occaſions, againſt Eng- 
land. This makes a mighty difference in the balance of 
war. And I hope we ſhall never be on other terms with the 
Engliſh nation than we are at preſent, and were all laſt war. 
In this ſituation, no power in Europe can have miniſters of 
ſo little penetration but muſt ſee the conſequence of making 
war: with a brave and united kingdom. Small as the ſpace 
is that Great Britain and Ireland occupies. in the ocean; yet 
we have three ſea ports to one, more than all France and 
Spain together. This is our great nurſery for ſeamen. 
Laſt war, you had 100,000 men on board his Majeſty's 
| fleets and privateers,, with the King's commiſſion, to cruiſe, a- 
inſt your enemies, At that very time youhad 8000 merchant 
Er eee on fo rad of . W and LITE wu 
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rode in ſufety, und triumphant in every quarter of the 
globe. What Walt forrigners think of this nationg that cou 
ety" on ſuch extenſive commerce, and take Very place 
| 55 attempied, und defroy every fleet of the enemy they 
\ 6k? oe, be raſh in making war with that hes 


7 a PROM Hbthot vhjeRtivr will de ſtarted, a hh 
rum from our Plantations, and Weſt-India iſlands. Why not 
let their tum be impofted at brandy- duty, or a irifle under, 
thorigh they deſet ve but little fa your from the mother · un 
ye they are (obedient children; One thing, I well know. 
that, if they can get goods at St Euſtatia, Surinam, 10 

ar any of ide free Ports in the Weſt . Indies, on equal terms, 
or a triſfe lower, they will never take ours. This country 
therefore Thowhd take meaſures for their own preſer vation, to 
keep their provilibns and neteſfar ies of ſife at moderate prices, 
ſo as te carty vn our mantfacturbs, and ſind 1 for. 
them, independent of theſe wrongeheaded people, 
ſtep, among others; would bring. great advantages, and 
wiinble the pride and haughtineſfs bf the Americans, Who, 
I have ee dub, Wee Ee on e ge e tad" 
Nee any power in Europe, if they could have found one 
= ele But, as 1 have before ſaid, the priv- 
are too wiſe to embark in Tuch Don Quixote 
fem - in by, ture we done, againſt ſo great a na» 
Yvon, „ that if we could fettle proper conditivhs 
and he; with, Fratee, and trade wirh them, as we du 
55 with the — Portuguefe, both nations would profit b. 
EY > Hit bargam, and could keep the bakance of Enrope in their 
5 dyn hands; and, fure I am, we would increaſe ohr wealthy” 
5 5 and health, mere by this tan all che continental oon 
: | neQions we have. are greatly changed, and that 
1 —— antipathy the Engiith had to that nation thould be 
2 on forgotten, as we in Scotland have done with the Engliſh, - 
H 2 | We heartily deſpiſe the flliberal, indecemt FefleQivns throat” 
c out by the difappointet} patriots, well knowing, 8 the TY 
| | liſh, nineryenine Gut of à hundted, Wok on ds as Their b 
thren, and would riſque their lives and fortunes for us, as 
we have done for them; and we will be always ready t6 
do ſo, on every: brcafion, when calted for by King and 
Parliawent, We love freedom and liberty, and ee 
more than theſe flaming d$latisfied > gem whoſe + 
ait js to get iQto'placts and power, and then we ſhonkd be 
under fine 1 5 but we Have an old faying | in this 
country, Better beep will ns make well. © 
V'wodld beg leave like wiſe to ſuggeſt; it, were the le. 
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give the land and coaſt-waiters, more ſalary, it would bs 
„ lexying che revenue, and aſſiſting the fair trader. Theſe fees, 

&c. paid at. the water-ſide are a great encouragement to tbe 
unfair trader, and a great loſs to the merchant, who is not; 
nay, that practice makes the officer inſult the man who im- 
ports fairly, and he cannot get equal diſpatch as the other 
who pays high fees. It is to be hoped, at any rate, that all 
fees, within and without doors, will | 


preſent are very high on Wool, and Woollen goods goin 
coaſt ways, and the officers very troubleſome. It will be of 
much conſequence to trace, if ſume regulations take place as 


_ to. theſe fees, and the officers be ordered to do their duty 
without fee or reward, and to give all diſpatch at legal hours. 
Upon the whole, the revenue will never be. honeſtly dealt 


with, nor the merchant well ſerved, while, theſe officers 
have the diſpoſal of favours, and the public money, as they 
pleaſe, and to take ſuch liberties as are moſt ſhameful; as 
people will oblige him to ſubmit to. N 
Ihave already noticed, that maſt. of the towns and vil- 
lages in Scotland, are extremely well ſituated for carrying 


on Trade and Manyfactures, but none more ſo than thoſe in 


Eaſt Lothian, particularly the Woollen branch; it being a 


populous healthy country, having plenty of corn and wol, 


while water and coals. can be at ſmall expence. 
There is one village, however, which I cannot omit men- 
tioging here, as it did not fall properly to be treated of un- 
der any of my former Sections. The place I mean is Lin- 
ton hy Linton Bridge. The ſituation of this village is real- 
ly. beautiful, and might be made, at no great expence, a ſea 


port, capable of receiving velels from 50 10 80 tons. Two 
ſmall locks would enable ſhips of theſe burthens to come up 


to Linton Bridge, and lighters and ſuch. craft, could navigate 


to Haddington, the centre of the country. How great an 
advantage this would be to the proprietors. of the lands, to 


the farmers, and all ranks of peaple, muſt at firſt ſight be 


obvious. It would leſſen the price of carriage of their corns, 
manufactures, and all kinds of produce, which they have 
occaſion to carry to market, aud have the ſame effect upon 
the coal, lime, or-any qther goods or materials, which are 
neceſſary to be brought into the middle of that rich country. 
This water communication would; likewiſe ſave the roads, 
by keeping many heavy carriages off them, and would tend 


greatly ta reduce the number f horſes, which are found ta 
be very burtbenfhme, as well to the Gentlemen as the Far- 
mer. Whether this uſeſub work ſhould be undertaken at the 


| expence 


be taken off the Wool, 
and all materials wanted for that manufacture. The fees at 


the merchant muſt yay, or put up with the abuſe that thele 
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rietors o 5, who 
would, in that caſe, be entitled to all the benefits reſuing 


| from it; or, by the public, who might be reimbarſed by 
laying on a ſmall tax on the ton of each veſſel em loyed in 
_ that trade, does not belong to me to determine. One Ring 


is very certain, that were ſuch a plan adopted and carr 
into execution, it could not fail of being of great ſer vice 


to that part of the country ; nor do I imagine it would re- 


quire any extraordinary exertion of public ſpirit to accom- 
pliſh it. | | G * . 3 ; „ ** 


Tue Landholders at the Mouth of the Water of Tyne, 


might likewiſe add largely to their eſtates, were they to 


bank in their grounds on the ſea ſhore, as our allies the 
Dutch do. They have ſtill more ſea to encounter with, and 


deeper water, where they have added many thouſand acres 


of rich ground to their country, with nothing elſe than ftajck 


and rice. Theſe materials, the people of this country, have 
juſt at hand; whereas the Hollanders have to bring them 
from places at many miles diſtance. The branches of the 
trees, bruſh-wood, and ſuch refuſe as comes from Tynning- 
ham foreſt, would do the buſineſs, and many hundred acres 


might be filled up in a few years with good ſoil fit for pa- 
ſture or tillage. When a proper fence of ſtaick and rice is 


once fixed, it is ſurpriſing how ſoon it fills up at the back. 


Every ſtorm from the ſea throws over abundance of ſuch 


materials as feeds and firms it, and ſoon ' renders it ſolid 
ground. The ſalts with which theſe ſea weeds or ware a- 
bound, keeps the ground in good health for many years, 
and adds ſo much real wealth to the proprietor and his coun · 
try. An acquiſition of this kind could not fail of affording 
great pleaſure to thoſe who carried ſuch a ſcheme into exe- 


eution, as they thereby not only would have the merit of ad- 


ding ſo many acres to their own property, which formerly 


was of no uſe to the country, but likewiſe might induce others, 


equally well ſituated for ſuch purpoſes, to follow their ex- 
ample. But, as ſome people may not be acquainted with what 


the Dutch call faick and rice, it will be proper here to explain 


it. The ſtaick therefore, are large pieces of trees, which 
they drive far into the earth, at. ſome diſtance from each o- 
ther. The rice are a kind of twigs which they weave about 
the ſtaicl, and make a ſort of net of the whole. This fence 
has been found by experience a greater preſervative from 
the eneroachments of the ſea, than even bulwarks of ſtone. 
The former, yielding to the preſſure of the water, and re- 
ceiving through the interſtices different kinds of ſea ware 


and rubbiſh, becomes a firong and ſolid wall; while the 


latter, not giving way to ſuch impulſe, nor receiving any ad- 
= 33 © ditional 
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x 4 ſtrength from the ſea, is often carried away by its 
enn, pn 2 . e 
<:\ Theſe undertakings, at the ſame time that they would be 
productive of riches to the proprietor and the country, would 
give employment to many induſtrious people. They alſo 
enjoy che ſame advantages with the fiſheries; -for every, foot 
of ground thus taken in, as well as every fiſt- catched, is a real 
and ſubſtantial acquiſition, purchaſed. at no expence whate-- 
ver, but that of labour. ; FIST 22 FA | 
As the city of Edinburgh finds it very difficult to ſupport 
their Charity. Work-houſe, I cannot here omit throwing out 
ſome hints for that purpoſe, which 1 had from a geatleman 
of large property, and who is univerſally eſteemed; by all 
who have the honour of his acquaintance. He is a real 
friend: to his country, and te Edinburgh in particular, as he 
reſides very near it. This gentleman, about twenty, years 
ago, mentioned to the Lord Provoſt, a man whoſe memory 
Will long be held in the higheſt eſtimation, that he appre- 
hended, were the people in the Poors Houſe employed in 
\picking, ceavling, ſpinning, and manufacturing our wool to 
make flannels for the dead, and every other article neceſſary 
for burying, in a decent manner, all who are interred in 
the ſevera Ln yards of Sian and Leith, ſuch fur- 
niſhings would go a great length to defray the expence of 
that charitable inflitation, and would be no tax on the inha- 
bitants, as every thing could be furniſhed at the common» 
price; and it-was nat doubted but that the Good Town, and 
All concerned, would give the ground to be broke upon the 
| _ heſt terms, in order to encourage ſo public-ſpirited and elia- 


ritable an undertaking. This propoſal, however agreeable  ' 


it might be to my worthy political friend, could not then be 
carried into execution, from the oppoſition he ſaw he would 
meet with, from the deacons of crafts, undertakers, up- 
holſterers, &c. &c. But times have greatly altered ſince that 
period, and I have now ſo good an opinion of the tradeſmen 
and dealers in Edinburgh at preſent, that I am hopeful, in- 
ſtead of throwing obſtructions in the way, they will lend 
their helping hand to bring the matter to a fair trial. Manx 
ſchemes have been propoſed to ſupport the Charity Work- 
houſe, but none have been adopted. A law to eſtabliſh a 
poors rate, appears juſtly to be greatly againſt the inclinati- 
ons of the inhabitants; and the yearly voluntary collections 
are diſagreeable to ſome and troubleſome to others. If the 
above ſcheme ſucceeds, and I can ſee no good reaſan why 
ni ſhould not, it might be of ſervice to the whole country, 
as every pariſh in Scotland would naturally adopt the fame 
plan. This would be literally \ Jugperting the living poor by 


5 means 
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means of the dead; nor need thoſe employed in ſuch matters 


at preſent be deſtitute of work, as there are many other 


branches to which they could turn their thoughts and hands, 
Having ſaid ſo much on improvements in general, I muſt 


no beg leave to offer a few obſervatioris on the attention 


which has been paid by ſome individvals, to the advance- 
ment af this-deſiradle ef. Bey oh 
The author of Queries by a Man of Quality, very juſtly ce- 
lebrates the conduct of ſeveral Engliſh ladies, who have ſpouſ- 
ed Noblemen of this country, for the public ſpirit they have 
diſcovered in giving encouragement to the manufactures of 
that country which gave birth to their, huſbands; nor, in- 
deed, can they be ſufficiently applauded for it. Many ladies 
of our own country are bleſſed with the ſame ſpirit and be- 
nevolent diſpoſitions ;- and I flatter myſelf, from ſuch bright 


examples, their numbers will daily encreaſe. Out of num 


bers which might be mentioned, I ſhall only take notice of 
one Lady of Quality, worthy of imitation, whoſe place of reC 
ſidence is not a hundred miles removed from the Royal Pa- 
lace of Hvlyrood-houſe, This Lady has a great deal of me- 
rit, in raiſing upon her Lord's eſtate, an excellent breed of 
ſheep, of the fine woolled kind, as well as alt other ſorts of - 
cattle, though in a very indifferent part of the country. 
This Lady has alſo variety of Wollen, Linen, Damaſks, 
&c. manufactured under her own inſpeQion, of excellent 
qualities; ©: 757 | e 
In the ſame manner, from ladies of inferior quality, many 


might be mentioned worthy of imitation ; but in this, as in 


the former inſtance, I ſhall confine myſelf to one, as a pat- 
tern to other ladies, who would wiſh to promote the real in- 
tereſts of their country. The lady I mean, is ſpouſe: of a 
worthy citizen in an eaſtern burgh in Eaſt Lothian. The 
greateſt pleaſure ſhe enjoys is that of giving employment to 


me 


= 


a number of induſtrious people in her neighbourhood, in the 


woollen and other branches of buſineſs, and of relieving the:-. 
poor by acts of benevolence and charity: nor is her huſ- 
band leſs aſſiduous in the ſame commendable work. He 
gives bread to hundreds, is an honour to his profeſſion ; and 
a bleſſing to that part of the country where he reſides, as 
well as to that part of the coaſt wherel drew my firſt-breath, 
To multiply inſtances of the ladies and gentlemen of this 
country, who deſerve to be held in the higheſt veneration 
for their public ſpirit, would be endleſs. They are daily en- 


creaſing, and I hope will continue to do ſo, till this country 


is brought to that ſtate of improvement, in every branch of 

manufacture, of which its ſituation, in many reſpects, renders 

it ſo highly capable. We have had gentlemen of truly pa- 
295 - | triotic 
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tiotic principles in former times. I hope the race are fat 
from being extinguiſhed, Mr M*Leod of Cadboll was one 
of thoſe. An honour to his country; and, at the ſame time, 

o great an encouraper of its manufactures, that, from his 

earlieſt years, he never wore that of any other country; as 
an inſtance of which, I muſt here mention an anecdote of 
that gentleman : Having come up to Edinburgh upon ſome 
private concerns, and ſtanding in need of a new hat, he en- 
quired his man of buſineſs, whether there was any hat-makers 
in Edinburgh? To this he anſwered in the affirmarive, and 
at the ſame time told him, that a parcel ſhould be immediate - 
ly ſent, that he might take his choice of one. This offer, 
however, Mr M*Leod rejected, well knowing the many 
tricks which are practiſed upon ſuch occaſions, of paſſing off 
for Scots, what in reality was the manufacture of England. 
He behoved therefore to ſee the hatter himſelf, and waited 
with patience till he had made one for him according to his 
directions. Were all our countrymen to behave in this man- 
ner, our manufacturers would be in no danger of wanting 
employment. Indeed, ſuch a conduct is highly requiſite at 
this time, when ſo many tricks of this nature are daily prac- 
tiſed by many of our ſhop-keepers Thoſe, therefore, who 
wiſh to encourage the manufactures of their couatry, in order: 
to avoid ſuch impoſitions, ſhould purchaſe from none but 
ſuch as advertiſe the commodities of it. One company in 
Edinburgh, and they are not the leaſt conſiderable in it, have 
already done ſo. There the public may be ſatisfied they will 
be ſupplied with real Scots cloths, as the company are con- 
cerned with more than one manufactory in that branch. I 
| hope they will meet with that encouragement which every 
promoter of the intereſts of their country merits, | 
' Notwithſtanding this tract has drawn out to a much great- 
er length than I at firſt expected, yet many things are omit- 
ted, which I once intended to have taken notice of; particu- 
larly, with regard to the mines and minerals, of which this 
country is ſo abundantly ſtored, and from which ſo much 
riches may be expected. I likewiſe intended to have taken 
notice of the delightful appearance of the face of the country, 
from the many improvements made upon it by the noblemen 
and gentlemen of property, But theſe, for the reaſon al- 
ready mentioned, I am under the neceſſity of deferring till 
ſome ther opportunity. : | 
One improvement, I cannot ommit taking notice of, in 


this place, as it is a, new as well as a uſeful one, and if 


not properly ſupported at preſent, may for ever be loſt un- 
to this country. I mean the Directory and Penny-Poſt, 
lately eſtabliſhed by Mr Peter Williamſon. A fafe and ſpeedy 
| | i : | entercourfe 


Z / 


* 


t „ 1 


— of ccochbdiians between merchauts i the moſt 
certain way of carrying on trade to advantage. I will, there« 
fore, beg leave to mention, that no ſcheme projected by atiy 
[3 ZN perſon in Scotland, ſeems more calculated to 0 effetuats this 

V great purpaſe, than the Directory and Penny-Poſt, ſet on 

| by Mr Williamſon, and I ſhould' be ſorry, on that ace - 


count, if proper encouragement were not given to it. 


Y | Before I conclude, I cannot help returning my moſt grate- 
. | ful acknowledgments to theſe Noblemen and Gentlemen who 
[4 | have been pleaſed to teſtify their approbation of the Letters 
* which, fromt ime to time publiſhed to the world, on the ma- 


nufactures and commerce af this country. The card which 
I ſome few days ago received, on this ſubject, from a Noble - 
man of the firſt diſtinction, and who has expended upwards 
1 of fifty thouſand ds ſterling, upon improvements, in the 
| neighbourhood of this city, is Gay flattering ; and I am hap- 
? py that theſe Letters, which I meant entirely for the good of 
my country, have not been viewed in another light by thoſe: 
who are its greateſt ornaments, 
I have only to add, that however A an I am of 5 
. little merit this treatiſe poſſeſſes, in point of compoſition, I am 
| | — the intention with which i it was — will plead 
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